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Rotes. 


THE EXECUTION OF LORDS KILMARNOCK 
AND BALMERINO, 

The following is a fragment (all I have) of an 
account by an eye-witness of the execution of 
Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. The execu- 
tion took place August 18, 1746, and the 
account of it is written on the available spaces 
about a letter dated three days after, viz., 
August 21, 1746, and addressed to Mr. Tyler, 
in Somerset House, Strand. This Mr. (Joseph) 
Tyler was at his death, December 25, 1769, Clerk 
of the Papers at the Wood Street Compter, and it 
is quite possible that his connexion with the Sheriff's 
Office may have commenced early enough to account 
for his presence at the execution, and so it appears 
very probable that he himself wrote the account of 
which I now send you a portion. 

This fragment consists of three parts, A, B, C, 
written on half a sheet of foolscap paper folded 
to form a letter of four pages. P. 1 contains the 
letter itself, leaving about a third of the page, 
which was devoted to C; p. 2 was origin- 
ally left blank; p. 3 contained the direction 
of the letter, and these two pages are now quite 
filled by B; p. 4, originally left blank, has been 
utilized for A, which does not quite fill the page, 
and presents the appearance of a completed para- 
graph. B, on the contrary, quite fills the pages 





devoted to it, and the left-hand lower corner being 
torn off, I have supplied the beginnings of two 
lines conjecturally. The last word is complete, 
but Iam doubtful how it should be read. This 
and other doubtful passages are denoted by| |]. 
I have preserved the spelling ; punctuation there 
is none. 


“with a Guard & attend‘ by their Ministers one of 
the Church of England in his Canonicals & the other a 
Decenter who is reputed a Baptist but a great orator in 
a plain Habit & their sev" friends & Col. Williamson 
Deputy Governor and Major White who is Major of the 
Tower these [ qy. or we] all walked in procession from 
the Tower to a house near the Scaffold which was ab* 
600 yards having 2 Herses and 2 mourn* Coaches follow- 
ing all the way so that [qy. to that spot | a wide lane of the 
foot Guards being made all the way and lined with Horse 
Grenadiers to keep of the Croud which ware so numerous 
that the like have not been seen in the memory of man 
for besides the many large Scaffolds built on purpose the 
Tops of the Houses all round within Sight & some of them 
were mostly untiled and the Sashes taken out of the 
Windows & Stages made in the rooms one above an- 
nothr in some Houses afarr of & the Tower and those 
Houses near that the back part looked to the Scaffold 
they pulled off the lath and plaistering to let the Rooms 
for people to eee & beside all this it being a fair day the 
Tower Hill which is of a large Compass was eo full of 
people that as I stood on the Scaffold which was abt 9 ft 
from the ground it appeard a place covered close with 
Heads some Gentlemen make* observation of the vast 
numbers said there could not be less than 200,000 persons 
in sight of the Scaffold. 
B, 

‘we went unmolested by the Scaffold hung with Black 
Cloath through a passage hung with the [same] to the 
Rooms allotted one for each Lord & his friends and a 
Sheriff were they pray’ & conversed I was in the 
Room with Earl Kilmarnock & his friends & M" Foster 
the decenting minister & M* Sherif Blachford but the 
Scene was eo dismal it forced Tears from the beholders 
it sunk my sprits that I moved out & went on the 
Scaffold to wonder at the strange sight of spectators 
Kilmarnock being an Earl was to be executed first 
but whether he expected a reprieve which his friends 
had labour’d for without success or that he was faint 
Hearted we cant tell but he delayed the Time from 4 past 
10 to near 12 & sent to speak with [and] desired of Lord 
Belmerino to Dye first he answer'd no Kilmarnock it is 
your place but die witli Courage Kilmarnock _ their 
Coffins was sett on each side the Block on the scaffold on 
the Earls was aged 42 years & on the Lords 58 the block 
was a piece of Elm abt 2 ftlong 1 ft 3 thick and 
abt 1 ft 8" high Shaped out for the chin on one 
side and the breast on the other so as he lay with 
his face downward the neck or throat rested on 
the surface of the block which was left in the shap- 
ing and the whole block cover'd with black Cloath 
The 2 Axes were large with common Wood handles such 
as are Commonly uss“ by Carpenters in squar* or hew- 
ing Timber only made bright circular on the Edge which 
was rong for the block being streight on the surface 
could not fita circular ax & as the Execution’ was bred a 
Butcher had alwaies been ussed to astraight Instrum‘ made 
it stil worse he aimed well at the first and his Neck being 
long for he was [qy.| up the lh’ was near Sever“ at one 
Stroke but L* Ber Mar* | Balmerino’s | neck being shorter 
& somewhat thick was choped 3 times which made the 
people very uneasie but we believe he was not sensi[ ble} 
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after the first Stroke. Kilmarnock seemed very low 
spirited and weak I was very near him going up the 
steps to the Scaffold & be seem’d not able to get up till 
the Sheriff helped him he I mediately [qy.] when to pray & 
1 observed he laid himself down & rose again several times 
before he gave the signall to the Executioner who every 
time was lifting up the Ax ready which made it very 
Terrible to the beholders but no sooner was the signal 
but the h* was sever’ as I sd before all but a little piece 
of flesh {Here a diagram is put, crossing two lines of 
the MS., showing the form of the block.] the Under- 
takers men being at hand took the Body & put it in the 
Coffin & the head was wraped up & put in likewise the 
Coffin [being] fasten* up Imediately & Taken away to 
the Hearse & the Cloath and Ax & what was bloody 
taken away & the Scaff. was strowed with sev" Sacks of 
Sawdust & things put in order an Officer was sent to lett 
the other Sheriff know which wen L* Belmerino [heard] 
he s* I am ready and took a bottle of Wine of the 
Table & gave to the 2 officers that kept the Door saying 
here my Ladds take this to keep your Spirits up and went 
Imediately dressed in his blew Coat [qy.] to the Scaffold 
with such uncom" courage & re«o!ution that we were al! 
amazed he was Short in his prayer suid but little on the 
Scaffold he deliver’ a paper to the Sheriff which he gave 
to the Duke of Newcastle which was of no great conse- 
quence he foregave the Deputy Govern’ W who bad 
much offend him & Kissing bis friends strip’ of his Coat 
& wastcoat layd them on the Coffin put on his Scotch 
plad Night-cap which made the people smile he then 
spoke to the undertaker & then to the Execution’ saying 
do your Duty | forgive you and looking on the Ax & 
feeling the Edge s* I sball give you but little Trouble so 
laid him self down & patient!y & manfully submitted to 
the Stroke to the wonder of all who saw it his Body & 
head was put in the Coffin & carry‘ away w'® the Heree 
but I must not forget [to men |tion that altho there was 
80 great a multitude of people & many of them in their 
[posts at} day light and every place so Extremely crouded 
yet I have not hear* of any mischief [ qy. or mishap }. 


Cc, 

“ We are not acquainted w* the Destiny of the Earl 
Cromarty some say he is only Reprieved till his Lady is 
brought [to] bed but what I know of it is that his name 
was in the Dead Warrant with the other 2 but the King 
struck it out with a dashing or drawing the pen through 
it w°® when brought to L* Chancel" to affix the Seal to it 
he wanted to know what that stroke cross the name sig- 
nify* was answ* by one from Secretary of States Office 
that His Majesty had done it with his own hand & he 
was not to be Executed by virtue of that Writ or Wart 
80 it was sealed and sent to the Sheriffs Office.” 


J. Power Hicks, 
Clifton Lodge, Blomfield Road, Maida Hill, 





EFFECTS OF THE ENGLISH ACCENT, 
(Continued from 7% 8. i, 483.) 
No. IV. 

I have now only to add that the effect of 
accent on trisyllabic words, accented on the first 
syllable, is occasionally to cut out the middle 
syllable. This is extremely common in place- 
names, a8 in the familiar examples of Glo’ster for 
Glou-ces-ter, Lei’ster for Lei-ces-ter, Lem’ster for 
Leo-min-ster, Dai’ntry for Daventry, &c. Similarly 
FSourteen-night has been reduced to fort’night, and 
fore-castle to fo'c’sle. A large number of such cases 
would never, perhaps, be suspected. Thus nurture, 


Jirst syllable. 





M.E. norture, was originally nor-i-ture, as in Old 
French ; truly (or truely) is cut down from the 
M.E. trew-e-ly, which was trisyllabic. Butler is 
for M.E. bot-el-er, i.e. a bottler. Sutler is from 
Du, zoet-el-aar, In fact, the modern form of the 
language abounds with crushed forms, which can 
only be detected by a knowledge of the M.E. forms 
or of the etymology. Thus damsel, in which m 
and s have come together, stands for dam-o-sel; 
ost-ler is for host-el-er, &c. Old French likewise 
abounds with such forms, as is well known. 

There are interesting cases in which a peculiar 
form is due to a difference of accent such as we 
should hardly have expected. A curious example 
is seen in achievement, which in the language of 
heralds must certainly have been accented on the 
The result was the loss of the 
middle syllable, giving ach’ment, or, as it is usually 
misspelt, hatchment. 

There was once a word of four syllables, viz, 
withdrawing-room, in which, by the strong stress 
ou the second syllable, the initial syllable has 
been absolutely lost. If we pronounce with- 
drawing-room aloud and forcibly, the weakness of 
the first syllable is very remarkable. This is how 
we came by the modern drawing-room. 

I believe [ have now said enough to show all 
the principal results of the force of the English 
accent. Watter W. Skear. 


JeRVAULX AppBey, IN WENSLEYDALE. — The 
attention of capitalists has been drawn to an 
investment offered by the proposed sale of the 
property in North Yorkshire on which Jervaulx 
Abbey is situated, which was to be submitted to 
competition at the auction mart on July 6. The 
estate is a remarkably fine and extensive one, of 
10,002 acres, having a rental, as it is stated, of 
10,6611. per annum, and lies chiefly in the valley 
of the Yore.* Though in former volumes of 
‘N. & Q.’ there have appeared from my pen 
several accounts of Wensleydale and its beautiful 
scenery and antiquities, in which Jervaulx Abbey 
has not been forgotten, yet some additional in- 
formation in connexion with it may at this time 
prove acceptable and interesting. 

The abbey was founded in 1156, increasing in 
importance and wealth until it fell at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in 1536, and in the 
following year Adam Sedbar, the last of its abbots, 
was executed at Tyburn for his participation in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. It would appear that 
the buildings were not entirely destroyed before 
1539, for Richard Belasyse, to whom the work of 
demolition had been entrusted, informed the 
Vicar-General, Thomas Cromwell, that he had 
taken down the lead covering, amounting to 365 
fodders, but could not remove it until the follow- 
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ing summer, on account of the badness of the roads. 
He further purposed to let the house stand during 
the winter, because the shortness of the days 
would make the cost of pulling it down double. 

The once beautiful and famous abbey was almost 
razed to the ground, merely a few mounds and 
walls indicating its site, whilst underwood and briars 
grew in rank luxuriance. This continued from the 
time of the Dissolution until 1805, when the Earl 
of Ailesbury, to whom it belonged, gave orders 
for the whole of the ruins to be cleared out, which 
was afterwards most efficiently done, and the whole 
ground plan of the abbey exposed. The adver- 
tisement in the Daily News of May 24 observes, 
“the venerable ruins of the abbey form one of 
the most interesting relics of antiquity in the 
kingdom, the ground plan being most complete, 
inasmuch as the site of the abbey church, with its 
aisles, choir, and transepts, the chapter house, 
abbot’s house, refectory, cloisters, and other offices, 
can all be easily and distinctly identified.” The 
length of the abbey church was 270 feet, and it 
contained seven altars, One of the most interest- 
ing features in the ruin is the collection of sepul- 
chral slabs, and in front of the high altar is an 
efigy of Lord Fitzhugh in link mail, though much 
mutilated. 

Whitaker, in his ‘ Richmondshire,’ gives a list 
of the twenty-three abbots of the house, from 
Johannes de Kingston to Adam Sedbar, though 
four are wanting from the list, and in Middlebam 
Church, but a short distance from Jervaulx, may 
yet be seen in an upright position against the 
wall of the belfry the slab which once covered the 
remains of Robert Thornton, its twenty-second 
abbot. In Aysgarth Church, further up the dale, 
is a fine screen, brought from the abbey, upon 
which are the initials A. S., those of the last abbot, 
Adam Sedbar ; and in use for the reading desk 
is a stall, on which is carved “a hazel bush fructed, 
growing out of a tun”—a rebus on the name of 
William Heslington, or Hazleton, the twenty-first 
abbot. 

On the Dissolution Henry VIII. granted the 
abbey to Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lennox, the 
father of Henry, Lord Darnley, the second husband 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and it would be interest- 
ing to know through how many and through what 
families it has passed before coming into that of 
the Marguis of Ailesbury. Most probably the 
greater portion of the estate consists of lands once 
belonging to the abbey, which is situated on the 
banks of the river Yore amidst some lovely sylvan 
scenery. But whoever may become the proprietor, 
it is to be hoped that the ruins may be as well cared 
for as they have been by the present noble owner, 
who has, in addition, always afforded every op- 
portunity for their inspection to the public. The 
following beautiful lines aptly describe the present 
condition of Jervaulx and its surroundings :— 





What are they now? The eternal hills survive ; 
The vales bloom on with flowers and fruits, the river 
In undimm’d beauty sparkles on for ever, 

God's handiwork ; while all that men contrive 
Sinks to decay; and yet Death’s angel smile 

Still lingers o'er this cold and silent aisle.* 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Letrer To Monmoutu.—In the collections of 
papers and memoranda of Sir Joseph Banks which 
{ recently acquired I find, in the handwriting of 
Sir Joseph, a copy of the following letter :— 


“Lord Powis hae the following Letter of the Dutchess 
of Portsmouth framed in his Library, and sign’d by a 
Lord Pembrooke for a genuin Coppy :— 

“*A Copy of a letter from the Dutchess of Ports- 
mouth, to the Duke of Monmouth, wrote in y* year 
1679. 

“My Lorp Duxe—I did send Mr. Rumball the gen- 
tleman of my Horse to y" Grace, to let you know I should 
be glad to speak to your Grace. But that if you were 
unwilling to come to my Lodgings as thinking it might 
do you hurt, because at this time I am you say so hated 
by the people—that then I would meet you privately 
avy where else. But since you are not afraid to come to 
me I will speak to you very freely and assure you that 
whatever you may think I was not the person that did 
persuade y* King either to take away your Commission 
or to send you beyond Sea, I will not denie that 1 did 
not know of it, for then you would not think of me as 
indeed I am, a woman very sincere—since the King loves 
me so well as to tell me everything he intends to doe, 
and when he did tell me his resolution to take away your 
Commission and banish you—I must Confess in my 
Judgement I did not disapprove of it, for | have thought 
a great while you did the Kings bussiness much burt by 
your Countenancing such ill Men as my Lord Shattes- 
bury, my Lord Bedford, my Lord Russell, and Mr, 
Mountague—but however I would not trust wholly to 
my poor Judgement—I did therefore desire the King to 
ask the opinion of his Ministers, Viz: my Lord Essex, 
my Lord Hallifax, and my Lord Sunderland, «ll of them 
my good friends and y® best Subjects y* King ever had. 
But the King told me it was their advice to him and 
they that first put it into his head, and that they did not 
doubt but I would approve of it. It was a very great 
satisfaction to me to see 80 many wise men of my opinion 
and who ever since have made it appear to me how much 
this may be (if y" Grace doe pleuse) for your good—for 
it may make the Duke of York and I much kinder to 
you—when we shall see you doe not sett y' self against 
me and him, nor encourage your Friends in the next 
Sessions of Parliament either to meddle with me or y* 
Succession as they did very foolishly in the last—for my 
part my Lord Duke if when you return you wiil live 
towards me as I doe desire I do promise you | will be 
very kind to you—and had not you all this time lived 
very colily and untriendly to me | would bave made you 








* These lines have been thus beautifully rendered into 
Latin sapphics by a friend :— 
Quo vetus splendor? Superest perennis 
Mons : parit flores segetemque ut ante 
Vallis: aternus vitreusque semper 
Labitur amnis, 
Hee Dei fecit manus. At virorum 
Facta marcescunt, tamen hic moratur 
Forma : subrident tacitz vel ipsa in 
Morte ruine. 
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the greatest man in England next y* Duke of York—for 
I am sure I have some credit with the King, as you may 
see by what I have done for my Lord Sunderland whom 
the King never had a good opinion of till I recommend’d 
him. You see I have made my Lord Hallifax an Earle 
upon his application to me when he had been ten years 
about it and could not get it done, and the King was 
pleas’d to make my Lord Essex a Commissioner of the 
Treasury though he had design’d it for Lord Arlington 
—they have all engag’d themselves to be very industrious 
in my bussiness, and to find out a Considerable Estate for 
the Duke of Richmond—the King hath always promis’d 
me and I hope he will keep his word and be as true to 
me as I have been to him ever since I gave my Self to 
him—that no body shall come into Court or preferment 
without they be those that are my friends—and those 
that will not—I will not—I am resolved to shut the door 
against them, You may think my Lord Duke that I am 
afraid of the Parliament that is coming. But you are 
much deceiv'd—if they dare to name me you will quickly 
find what will become of them, I thank God I havea 
good Conscience and fear nothing—the King of England 
loves me—the King of France has promised to support 
me, I ama kin to most of the Sovereign Princes as you 
may see by my being Oblig’d to goe into Mourning for 
them, so that I must have ill luck if they cannot defend 
me againet 4 or 500 dirty Country fellows who are my 
Enemies only because they are not acquainted with me— 
and if the worst comes to the worst, I am secure of a 
retreat in France. I am, 


“* My Lord Duke, &c,’” 
Gerorce Ettis. 


Pustic-HovsE.—Why, it might well be asked, 
is a tavern called a public-house? There is some- 
thing remarkably peculiar about the application 
of this popularly accepted term, because, viewed 
in its literalness—say with the eye of a language- 
imbibing foreigner—the phrase is comprehensive 
enough, in all conscience, to include every place 
wherein a retail business is pursued. Seeing that 
a sort of undefined affinity has heretofore existed 
between tavern and theatre (betraying itself in 
cunningly exhibited day-bills and window-lithos), 
it would, mayhap, be entirely in keeping with the 
eternal fitness of things if it could be shown that 
the term on the tapis had a distinctly theatrical 
origin. This I apprehend to be a matter of little 
or no difficulty. Students of the drama will 
readily remember that in the days of Shakspeare 
two essentially different kinds of theatres obtained, 
respectively denominated “the public” and “ the 
private.” The many disparities between the two 
which evoked this distinction have been treated 
at length by Mr. J. Payne Collier in his ‘ Annals 
of the Stage’; but it will suffice now briefly to say 
that the private theatre was a detached building 
especially erected for, and entirely devoted to, 
dramatic performances, which were produced for 
the delectation of a high-class audience, whereas 
the public theatre was generally set up in an inn 
yard, and had for its patrons the lower strata of 
society. 

Now, as contemporary plays and pamphlets go 
to show that the term “ playhouse” was more 


widely employed than “theatre,” it is highly pro. 
bable that in colloquial conversation “ public play. 
house” and “ private playhouse” narrowed down 
into “ public house” and “ private house.” Indeed, 
we have some very good evidence presented us in 
favour of this hypothesis in the induction to Mar. 
ston’s tragedy ‘The Malcontent’ (1604). The 
Tireman is represented as making effort to remove 
certain individuals on the stage, who are supposed 
to constitute part and parcel of the audience; 
upon which sh , acting as spokesman on their 
behalf, remonstrates with, “ Why we may sit upon 
the stage at the private house.” Assuming, there. 
fore, that the term “public house” was in daily 
use in reference to the theatre, what more rational 
than to infer that the inn associated with it en- 
joyed the same designation? Old customs die 
hard. Once so applied and accepted by the 
masses, and we can quite well see how the phrase 
clung in cant fashion to the inn or tavern long 
after the public theatre had ceased to be a recog- 
nized institution. In passing, it may be noted 
that the publican of the New Testament has no 
tangible connexion whatsoever with this subject. 
Possibly there may be those who will reckon all 
this mere midsummer madness; but it is for 
them, in disallowing my conjecture, to point to a 
time when the phrase “ public house” could other- 
wise have possessed a distinctive and literal appro- 
priateness, W. J. Lawrence. 
Newcastle, co, Down. 


Prov-=Lian-.— Passing lately through a 
market, I saw a stack of boxes of imported fruit, 
upon each of which was branded one of the 
Armorican place-names with the prefix of “ Plou-,” 
and was thereby reminded of the remarkable 
parallel frequency of this prefix to names in Brit- 
tany and that of “‘ Llan-” in Wales, seeming to in- 
dicate some close analogy of cause. A little 
consideration led me to think that the two words, 
although so unlike, are nevertheless positively 
identical, but first reduced to writing by two sepa- 
rated branches of one race. The initial ‘* Pl” fairly 
represents an approach to the force of “Ll” as still 
current in Wales, whilst one of the most prominent 
differences of the Breton orthography from that of 
Wales seems to be the frequent softening and 
sometimes the total melting-out of the consonants 
in the Breton. Thus it has “ Barzas Breiz” for 
“ British Bards,” and although I have now at hand 
no Breton Dictionary or other books, I believe the 
n often passes into u. Of this perhaps Constantia 
=Coutances may be a sufficient example. The 
vowel o=a may be left to take care of itself. 
Tuomas KersLaKe. 


Tue Rose as a Tavern Sicy.— 


“Ce nom fréquent donné aux hdtelleries, d’auberge 
de /a Rose, n'est pas une idée printainiére et poétique, 
elle vient évidemment d'une locution ancienne ; su) rosa, 
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sous Ja rose, signifiant qu’on peut causer en siireté et 
sans crainte, La rose était, chez les anciens, le sym- 
bole du silence et de ladiscrétion. L'amour avait donné 
une rose 4 Harpocrate pour le remercier, Parfois on 
donnait une rose 4 chaque convive entrant dane la salle 
du festin; au plafond ou dessus de la table était sculp- | 
tée une rose ; de l’expression parler sous la rose ; cela soit | 
dit sous Ja rose. Je hais le convive, dit Plutarque, qui | 
ade lamémoire. [1 était d’usage de verser A terre le 

yin qui restait dans les coupes; rien ne devait reeter du 

festin de la veille. Dans tous les pays on trouve des | 
auberges de la Rose; en Allemagne, et en Angleterre, 
J'enseigne de ces hételleries a gardé la forme antique : 
Unter den Rosen, Under the Rose.” —Alphonse Karr, ‘ La 
Promenade des Anglais,’ p. 268, 

But as regards England, is it not more correct to 
refer the frequency of the sign of the Rose to the 
fact that this flower, besides being an emblem of 
the Virgin Mary, is also the favourite national 
emblem? The subject is discussed, of course, in 
Larwood and Hotten’s ‘History of Signboards,’ 
and although the phrase “‘ Under the Rose” may 
be found occasionally in England in connexion 
with inn-keeping, most of the examples given in 
that work would make it appear that the sign of 
the Rose was heraldic and political. Nor was it 
confined to houses of “ entertainment for man and 
beast”; other trades affected the same sign. 

This is borne out by the fact that the sign of the 
Rose by itself is comparatively rare, while that of the 
Rose united to the Crown is common. On refer- 
ring casually to several directories I find that there 
are now in London ten taverns which bear the 
sign of the Rose, and more than thirty-six the 
Rose and Crown. In the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire there are only two Roses, but twenty-one 
Rose and Crowns. Devonshire rejoices in twelve 
Rose and Crowns, and Hertfordshire in thirty ; 
but neither of these counties boasts of a Rose. In 
Norfolk these two tavern signs are equal in num- 
ber ; there are sixteen of each. At Southampton 
I find a Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle—evidently 
national emblems—and only two taverns bearing 
the single title of the Rose in the county of 
Hants. This proportion reigns throughout Eng- 
land, clearly showing the national origin of the 
sign as connected with the royal emblem. 

There is no question that the rose in classical 
literature is the symbol of silence. Hence the ex- 
pression sub rosa. Ausonius, ‘ Edyllia,’ xiv., and 
others dignify the rose as sacred to Venus, and 
the note of Valpy on Ausonius is, “ Notum et per- 
vulgatum, ex veribus repertis in marmore, Harpo- 
cratem a Cupidine rosa donatum fuisse ; inde 
rosam mensis suspensam ut sub ea dicta convivee 
scirent tacenda.” But would not this apply to 
private entertainments rather than to houses of 
refreshment like inns ? 

While on this topic may I be permitted to ask 
why the wild rose is called the dog-rose, and the 
scentless violet the dog-violet? It seems strange 





that the name of the most intelligent of animals 


should be associated with anything which is base 
and inferior. I am aware of the reason given in 
Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ viii. 63, that it was so called 
because its root cured the bite of a mad dog; but 
this does not satisfy me, nor does it account for 
the dog-violet, nor for such phrases as dog-Latin 
and the verba canina of Ovid, ‘ Ibis,’ i, 234. 
J. Maskett, 

P.S.—I have heard some rustics call the wild 

rose the canker rose. 


Cuartes LEsLir AND SACHEVERELL.—I recently 
came across what I presume to be an error in Mr. 
F, Madan’s ‘ Bibliography of Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell,’ of which your lamented correspondent 
and my kind friend Mr. Edward Solly presented 
me with a copy. The mistake, as I suppose it to 
be, occurs on p. 11, and in entry 7a, which runs 
thus :—‘‘ The new association of those called 
Moderate-Churchmafe|n with the Modern-Whigs 
and Fanaticks...... By a Free-Churchman. [By 
Henry Sacheverell].” The authorship of this never 
seems to have been denied the Rev. Charles 
Leslie, who took such a prominent part in the 
political and religious controversies of the latter 

art of the seventeenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth centuries, and who is perhaps best 
known now by his work on a ‘Short and Easy 
Method with Deists.’ Watt, ‘ Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica,’ vol. ii. p. 600); Chalmers, ‘The General 
Biographical Dictionary,’ vol. xx. p. 199, and other 
authorities consulted enumerate the publication in 
question amongst Leslie’s works. As its full title- 
page will show, it was “occasioned” by John 
Dennis’s extremely popular and vigorously written 
pamphlet, ‘The Danger of Priestcraft to Religion 
and Government,’ which was calculated to do con- 
siderable damage to the High Church party. 
Leslie’s pamphlet, dull as it was, ran through three 
editions in the same year (7. ¢., 1702), and a second 
part was issued in 1703, but did not meet with 
much success, It will be seen, therefore, that 
Sacheverell’s ‘The Political Union’ was followed 
by Dennis’s pamphlet just named, which was in 
its turn answered by Leslie. W. Rozerts. 


Mortogs 1n Booxs.—The inquiry about Ben 
Jonson’s motto at p. 248 opens up a subject of 
some interest. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries nearly every one who took an interest in 
literature assumed a distinctive motto. which was 
either written on the title-pages of his books or 
impressed upon the binding. Those of the great 
collectors Grolier—“ Portio mea Domine sit in 
terra viventium ”—and Maioli—“ Inimici mei mea 
non me mihi”—are perhaps the best known. 
Grolier is said to have had at least three other de- 
vices :—‘* Aeque difficulter,” ‘‘ Tanquam ventus,” 
and “ Quisque suos patimur manes.” The humbler 
man of letters, who could not afford expensive 
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bindings, wrote his motto on the titles of his 
favourite books. I have a copy (formerly in the 
Sunderland Library) of the Paris 1527 edition of 
the ‘Colloquia’ of Erasmus, with Ben Jonson’s 
signature and motto, “Tanquam explorator,” 
on the title. Another interesting volume in 
my possession is a copy of the 1538 Basle 
edition of the works of Pontanus, with the 
autograph of “ W. Crashawe, 1594” on the title. 
At the top of the page is the motto, “Servare 
Deo regnare est, W. ©.” This was probably 
adopted from the beautifal words in the Col- 
lect for Peace in the Book of Common Prayer, 
“Whose service is perfect freedom,” which are 
thus given in the Latin Prayer Book of Queen 
Elizabeth, published by Wolfius in 1560; “Cui 
servare regnare est” (“N. & Q,,’ 1" S. xi. 395). 
William Crashaw was a writer of some note in his 
day, but is perhaps better remembered as the 
father of the author of ‘The Steps to the Temple.’ 
These mottoes indicate to some small extent the 
character of those who selected them, and a collec- 
tion of them would be interesting. I dare say I 
could add to the list if I had access to my books, 
which are mostly in England. In the mean time, 
I trust other contributors of ‘N. & Q.’ may be in- 
duced to do so. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


Jounson1ana,—To my previously gathered 
waifs and strays about Johnson may I add the 
following, from the Courier (London), of Jane 27, 
1797 ?— 

“Anecdote of Dr. Johneon, not to be found ia any of 
his biegraphers.—When Johnson lodged at Kettle-hall in 
the University of Oxford, at a Mr. Thompson's, & cabinet- 
maker, the maid, by an unfortunate mistake, brought him 
one day a chemise of Mrs. Thompson's to put on instead 
of his own shirt. Contemplating on nothing but Ram- 
blers, Idlers, and Colossal Dictionaries, he shoved his 
arms, head, and shoulders, into the la:ly’s linen, before he 
discovered his error. ‘Who has cut off the sleeves of 
my shirt? Who has cut off the sleeves of my shirt!’ ex- 
claimed the enraged and hampered moralist, with sten- 
torian vociferation, dancing, and tugging, and foaming 
for freedom. This roar brought up poor trembling Mrs. 
Thompson, who, with the most consummate delicacy, shut- 
ting her two chaste eyes, slipped her hand into the room, 
and delivered her giant guest from his enchanted castle. 
The subjoined I find in the Courier of July 19, 
1797 :— 

** Dr, Johnson.—When Herbert Croft had presented 
the life of Young, for Johnson's ‘Lives of the Poets,’a 
Gentleman asking the Doctor who it was that had fur- 


shire, at the present day, I find the word ip 
constant use among cottagers as an equivalent 
for ‘very much.” Thus, when I ask if Mrs, 
Jones is better, the reply is, ‘* Yes, sir, she’s a lo 
better,” or “a great lot better”; or perhaps it may 
be, “ Oh, sir, she ’s a lot worse.” 

Curapert Bene, 


[The word /ot in this sense is common in northern 
counties. } 


Be.t Ixscertption.—A bell cast by Gillett & 
Co., Croydon, is now on view at the Liverpool 
International Exhibition. It is evidently intended 
as one of a peal, and bears this inscription : — 

To call the folk to church in time 
We chime ; 
When mirth and pleasure are in wing 
We ring ; 
When from the body parts the soul 
We toll, 
EverarpD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


A Curious Epitara.—The following epitaph 
is on a flat gravestone near the south door of 
Chiswick Church, close to Hogarth’s grave. It is 
very quaint. I am not aware if it has ever been 
published :— 

Here lyes y* Clay 
Which th’ other day 
Inclos'd Sam. Sauill* Soull 
But now is free and unconfin'd 
She fled and left her Clogg behind 
Intomb'd within this Hole. 
May y* 21, 1728 
In the 30% Year of his Age. 
F. G. 


Inn Sicn: Toe Turee Orcan Pipes.—I cut 
the following from Mr. Coleman’s catalogue, 
No. clxxv, just issued :— 

“ 464.—Deed between Geo, Ley, Citizen and Skynner 
of London, and Jarvis Symons, Citizen and Skynner of 
London, relates to a large house in St. Stephens, 
Walbrook, in the City of London, and known by the 
signe of the Three Organ Pipes, formerly the Three 
Foxes, with sig. of George Ley, dated 1574.” 

It strikes me as being worth noting that organ 
building in 1574 was sufficiently popular as a 
trade to suggest the name of an inn sigao. I 
assume that the house in question was an inn, but 
even if I am wrong, the significance of the fact is 
not lessened. R. B. P. 


Syorenam.—I think it worth noting that this 





nished it, ‘Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘a young man of the 
Temple promised to give me the Life of Young, and I 
thought he would do it tolerably well; but the dog has 
deceived me—for he has done it excellently /” 


W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 


Lot, a Sours Lixcotysaire Worp.—Eight 
years since, in these pages, the word lot was treated 
as a so-called vulgarism, meaning “a large num- 
ber” (4" S, i. 54, 163, 185). In South Lincoln- 


parish in E-sex is a rectory. It contains but a 
single farmhouse. It has no church belonging to 
it or had none last century, and once a year service 
is performed under a tree. See Nichols’s ‘ Lit. 
Anec.,’ iii. 179. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tae BEST ON RECORD.—Does not the subjoined 
deserve a corner in ‘ N. & Q.,’ as being, in sporting 





phrase, ‘‘ the best on record,” although in its results 
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equal, truly, to the worst? “28th April. James 
Gay, at Bordeaux, aged 101. He had been married 
sixteen times, but never had a child” (Gent. Mag. 
for 1772). J. J. 8. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
pames und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae ‘New Encouisn Dictionary.’—Being at 
present engaged with the preparation of the por- 
tion of the ‘ Dictionary’ from “ Br” to the end of 
“B,” I shall be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers will furnish me with information on the 
points referred to below. 
acompanied by exact references. 

Bracket.— Wanted, early instances of its use as 
a term in algebra; also as denoting a part of a 
gun-carriage. 

Brahminee (a Brahmin woman).—Quotations 
wanted for this and other spellings of the word. 

Brahminicide, Brahmanicide. — Quotations 
wanted for the two senses (1, agent ; 2, act). 

Braid (v.).—Am I right in thinking that the 
verb is now obsolete in England in the sense “‘ to 
plait,” except poetically and with reference to hair 
(in which use it seems now to be interpreted as 
meaning “to arrange in braids”)? In American 
quotations I find the phrase “to braid a rug.” 
What is the precise meaning of this expression, and 
is it known in England? Quotations are wanted 
for braid in the sense “ to ornament or trim with 
braid.” Dr, Johnson speaks of ‘‘ braided shoes”’; 
does this mean “trimmed with braid” or “ em- 
broidered ”? 

Braid (subst.).—Is it possible that braid in the 
sense of a material prepared for point-lace work is 
a corruption of bride (cf. dentelle « brides)? Am I 
right in supposing that “ Honiton braids” are not 
made at Honiton, but are so called because used in 
the making of Honiton lace? I should be glad of 
quotations (before 1850) for braid in the modern 
sense of a trimming for articles of dress. 


Braider.— Quotation wanted for this word as | 


denoting a part of a sewing-machine. 

Braiding.— Exact reference desired for the quo- 
tation from Thackeray given in recent dictionaries, 
‘A gentleman enveloped in mustachios, fur col- 
lars, and braiding.” Any other example (with re- 
ference) of this sense of braiding will be acceptable. 

Braidism.—Quotations wanted (not from dic- 
tionaries). 

Brail (a thong to confine a hawk’s wing).—My 
quotations for the subst. are all from writings of 
this century. Examples can surely be found of 
much earlier date. Of the corresponding verb my 
oldest instance is dated 1643; earlier quotations 
wanted. What is the meaning of brail as an im- 


Quotations should be | 


| 

| plement used by fishermen ? Is it identical with 
the French braille, “ a shovel for turning herrings 

| in the process of salting” ? 

Brake (instrument of torture).—Is any clear de- 
scription of this engine to be found in any old 
writer / 

Bram.—What is the meaning of this word? It 
appears to denote some part of the mechanism of » 
pumping-engine. I have one quotation (1860); 
earlier instances wanted, 

As it is important that the desired information 
should be in my hands as soon as possible, I should 
be glad if correspondents would send their replies 
tome. Any communications so sent will be handed 
to the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ immediately upon re- 
ceipt. Henry Bravwey. 

11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W, 





| Trssarp.—The present house at Bromston was 
| built 1778. It was occupied till 1804 by my uncle 
Henry, son of Stephen and Mary Tessard, of Min- 
| ster, Thanet. He died without issue, and left the 
| house, as it stood, to my father. There are por- 
| traits of Henry Tessard and his wife Susanna (I 
| think she was a Pett, of Cleve, Thanet) and one of 
| a young lady, painted by a very good artist, in oils, 
| life-size. The headdress, which reaches nearly to 
the top of the picture, consists of some pale blue 
material wrapped round the wavy hair, which is 
powdered and reaches to the eyebrows in front and 
in loose curls behind as far down as the shoulders. The 
hair is put in rather sketchily. The face is sensible 
and intelligent. The dress, white muslin trimmed 
with a frill of the same, but very high behind, open 
in front as far as the girdle, which is a pale blue 
ribbon ; long sleeves, the arms being straight ; no 
hands are visible. The background is a dark grey 
curtain, grey sky, and very dark distant landscape. 
I should like to know the date of this portrait, and, 
if possible, the name of the artist. Henry Tessard 
was born 1722. G. E. Hanyam. 
Bromston, near Ramsgate. 
(Replies to be sent direct] 


Basto.—The word pam (see 7 S., i, 228, 317) 
occurs in the Epilogue to the ‘ School for Scandal,’ 
a& passage which has not, I think, been cited. 
There does not seem to be much to be got from 
further discussion of pam; but in this passage 
there occurs a more curious word, basto, which 
Webster states to mean the ace of clubs. What 
is the derivation of basto ? D. ANDERSON, 


Guost or Miut1apes.—Where can I find the 
lines beginning :— 
The ghost of Miltiades came by night, 
And stood by the bed of the Benthamite? 
Is it known who wrote them ? - we 
Wao was tue Founper or tHe Primrose 


Leacure }—Apart from politics, it seems to me 
that a correct reply to this query is worthy of 
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preservation in these pages; and some one ought 
to be able to supply both name and date, and thus 
put it on record once for all. Ata meeting of the 
Primrose League I heard a lady “ruling coun- 
cillor” give an excellent address, in which she 
stated that the Primrose League was founded by 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Since then I have 
read an account of another meeting, at which 
another lady “ruling councillor” stated that the 
Primrose League was founded by Lady Randolph 
Churchill. I imagine that both these statements 
were incorrect, and that the Primrose League— 
with its distinctive name and badge—was founded 
shortly after Lord Beaconsfield’s death (query, 
when ?) by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who then 
received the assistance of Sir Algernon Borthwick; 
and that it was not untilthe Primrose League was 
well established that Lord Salisbury and the other 
leaders of the Conservative party were invited to 
join it. Curupert Bepe. 


Joan Sarrn, Author of ‘The Doctrine of the 
Church of England on the Sabbath,’ 8vo., 1694.— 
Who was this John Smith, who puts his name to 
the dedication to the king in the above work ? 
His residence is not given. Watt seems to con- 
nect the author with a John Smith, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Colchester ; but it would seem that the 
author under notice was connected with Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, for the book was printed for Edw. 
Mory at the Three Bibles in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, as well as for Francis Bentley in Halifax, 
and for Ephraim Johnson in Manchester. It is 
probable that it is one of the first books published 
in Manchester by Johnson, who was afterwards 
characterized by Dunton as a knave. Was the 
author the same John Smith who wrote ‘The Mys- 
tery of Rhetorick Unveil’d,’ 1657, published by 
Shelmerdine of Manchester (‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. i. 
242, 397)? Joun E. Batwey. 

Stretford, Manchester, 


Sr. James’s Bazaar.—Built by Crockford, 
1832. Was it on the site of what are now club 
chambers, in King Street, St. James’s ? 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


‘Tue Four Spetts,’—I am very anxious to 
hear where I can find an old legend in verse called, 
I think, ‘The Four Spells.’ The story concerns a 
page who saves his liege lord from the four spells 
or curses of an old witch, and is rewarded by 
marrying the daughter, whilst the witch flies 
home to her serpents, on which she vents her rage 
by “ scrunching ” their heads. Landseer’s brother 
Charles illustrated it in four small water-colour 
drawings, now in the possession of his sister Mrs. 
Mackenzie. I half think that the legend is to be 
found in an old author named Scrope, but Lowndes 
or Allibone furnishes no clue. W. J. FP. 





CatnerineE Hitt in Surrey.—A chapel was 
built there 1230. Whereabouts is Catherine Hill! 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Correr Corns, 1864 anv 1871.—Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me if there is 
any basis for the prevalent opinion as to the 
superior value of copper coins for these years, and 
whether such superior value is the reason of 
their scarcity? The copper coins of 1871 are 
rare in Ireland. Has the coinage for those years 
been called in so far as was practicable ? 

W. D. C. 

Dublin, 


“Fate CANNOT HARM ME; I HAVE DINED To- 
pay.” —In the last number of ‘ Preeterita’ that has 
reached me Mr. Ruskin says (vol. ii. p. 99), “ As 
with Sydney Smith’s salad: ‘ Fate cannot harm 
me; I have dined to-day.’” Was Sydney Smith 
really the author of this saying? My own im- 
pression is that it is a good deal older. The late 
C. 8. Calverley, among more recent writers, uses 
the phrase ([ quote from memory) :— 

Then home returning, I may soothly say, 
Fate cannot harm me; I have dined to-day. 
E. S. N. 

Suortsanp.—Should any one living in or visit- 
ing the neighbourhood of Southport happen to be 
acquainted with Dr. Bright’s system of shorthand, 
published in 1587, or with any other system pub- 
lished within the hundred years following that 
date, I should be glad to put before him a Rider's 
‘ British Merlin’ for 1688, for the elucidation of 
several pages of shorthand (in the handwriting of 
Rev. John Cooper), the meaning of which has 
been lost to the writer's descendants for many 
years. T. Coorer, M.A. 

Banks Vicarage, Southport, 


Watpecrave.—Some fifty or more years ago 
I read a romance called ‘ Waldegrave’; and there 
was a character in it of the name of Waldegrave, 
and there was a description in it of a night féte on 
one of the Italian lakes. Cun you give me the 
name of the romance? I would much like to see 
& copy. J. C, Hooker. 

[Waldegrave is the name of more than one character 
in Campbell's ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming.’ | 


Monastic Names.—At what date did it be- 
come usual for monks and nuns, on profession, to 
assume “ religious ” names instead of the ordinary 
names which they had hitherto borne? I have 
never found the slightest trace of such a practice 
in England previous to the Reformation, and I 
suspect that it did not arise before the close of 
the seventeenth century, if not later, in any part 
of Europe. Can the exact date be fixed ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 
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*Umpn’m.’—Can any one give me the correct 
words of a Scotch song bearing the singular title 
‘Umph’m’? It begins, ‘‘ When I was a laddie 
lang syne at the schuil,” and it is, to the best of 
my recollection, a clever and amusing song. If 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who has the words would 
be so very kind as to send me a copy direct to the 
subjoined address, I shall be most happy to do 
any little kindness for him in return which it may 
be in my power todo. Who is the author of the 
song? JoNaTHAN Bovucnier. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Dr. Batpwin.—Can any of your readers help 
me to the parentage of Dr. Baldwin, once of the 
Royal Navy, who married about 1818 a Mary 
Ann Leggatt and afterwards a Miss Paine? He 
had a daughter who married George Galloway. A 
sister who married a Grant (Archibald?) was said 
to have been related in some way to the Burdett 
family, and died at Ishapore, in Bengal, about 
1840. W. Crement Kenpatt. 

High Bentham, Lancaster. 


“CONSCIENCE CRIED cock AND PAN.”—Can 
any of your readers give any authority for this 
expression to describe the shock of an awakened 
conscience? It was much in the mouth of a very 
witty uncle of mine, who would have been one 
hundred and thirteen years old if he had lived to 
this date. I interpret it as referring to the cock 
and pan of a flint and steel gun, and implying the 
startle of the discharge. D. E. 


Kemr’s ‘Nine Datzs Wonper.’—In the be- 
ginning of this account of his “ Morrice from 
London to Norwich” are these words:—“'l'he 
first daies iourney, being the first Munday in 
cleane Lent.” What does he mean by “cleane 
Lent”? Would he tell us that he started on the 
first Monday after the ember days (Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday) which follow the first Sun- 
day in Lent? Br. Nicwo.son. 


Stoaye.—There is at the College of Physicians 
a portrait of Sir Hans Sloane; Cunningham says 
by Richardson, Redgrave says by Thomas Murray. 
Dr. Munk, in his ‘ Roll of the College,’ says, with 
his usual particularity, that there is “a portrait.” 
We do not doubt Dr. Munk’s fact, but who was 
the artist? Murray, I suppose, as Redgrave co- 
incides with Bromley. C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Eea-curs. — When were they first made in 
porcelain, and where? H. G, GrirrinHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, 8. W. 


Herserts or Cocan.—Where am I likely to 
find a pedigree of the family of the Herberts of 
Cogan, Glamorganshire? Memorials of several of 
them still exist within the ruined walls of the 
ancient church at Cogan. 





Srewart oF Hazetsipe, LanarKsuire,—Can 
any one give me any genealogical particulars of 
this family, which occupied the ancient holding 
of Hazelside in the seventeenth century, and also 
say whether the poetess Joanna Baillie was a 
descendant ? J. M. Buttiocn. 

13, Osborne Place, Aberdeen, 


Hampstead OLp Cuurca.—Can any one give 
me the names of any books besides Park and 
Chatelain containing views of this edifice ? 

ALFRED CaPEs. 

Grove House, Christ Church, Hampstead. 


300K-PLATE OF Gra:mE.—Some time ago I pur- 
chased an Enylish translation, with the Latin text, 
of Horace, 1750, in two volumes, in each of which 
there was a book-plate of a deceased Scottish peer. 
I fancied I detected another plate underneath, and 
having the upper one removed, I was interested to 
discover one bearing the name of “ James Graeme 
of Buchlyvie. 1715.” The engraver’s name is also 
given, “A Burdon Scu.” On referring to Nisbet’s 
* Heraldry’ (ed. 1804, vol. i. p. 80), I find, “ Gra- 
ham of Bachlavy [sic], descended of Inchbrakie, Or, 
a stag current between roses gules, on a chief sable 
as many escalops of the first.” This description 
appears to correspond to the arms on the plate, 
only the latter has in addition, in scroll-work over 
the top, the motto, “Cubo at Excubo.” I shall 
be glad to know something of this “ James Graeme 
of Buchlyvie”; and also if it was usual to date 
book-plates, especially in Scotland, at so early a 
period. I may mention that Buchlyvie is the 
name of a village in the parish of Kippen, Stirling- 
shire. A. 8. 


Massace.— What is the derivation of this word ? 
Is it connected in any way with the Arabic word 
mass, to press softly ? Ceti. 


Twinx.—In this neighbourhood a chaffinch is 
called a twink. I believe that the same word is 
used also in Somersetshire. What is the origin of 
the word? Is it used elsewhere ? 

F, C. Brrxseckx Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Avutnors or Books Wantrp.— 

* Anonymous Poems by F. C.,’ published by Bentley in 
1850, Will any of your readers kindly inform me who 
F.C. was? C. H, Barber, 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Here laid beneath this turf must sleep 
Those whom affection long shall weep. 
Here rests the sire who ne'er shall strain 
His orphans to his breast again, 

The son who at his father’s door 
A father’s voice shall hear no more, 
The bridegroom, &c. J 
And all our praises are but as a fount, 
Which ever still flows on and leaves 
The part remaining greatest. 

Howarp P, ARNOLD, 
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Replies. 


STREANAESHALCH, 
(7% S, i. 150, 214, 255, 375, 413, 490.) 

The identity of Streanaeshalch with Whitby— 
in a certa’n or modified sense, that is—has never 
been a matter of doubt or uncertainty with any 
one acquainted with the annals of Whitby. The 
commencement of the first document in that part 
of the Whitby Chartulary which is contained in 
what is called “ The Abbot’s Book” runs thus :-— 
** Notum sit omnibus Deo et S. Hilde Abbatisse 
servientibus in loco qui olim Streoneshale voca- 
batur, deinde Prestebi appellabatur, nunc vero 
Witebi vocatur.” The said document may be as 
early as 1150 or 1160, and can scarcely be later 
than 1170. What was in former days called 
Streonesbalc, in Domesday times Prestebi,* and 
in 1170 Whitby, is entirely to be distinguished 
from what is called Whitby in 1886, which, more- 
over, is a very indefinite term in the understand- 
ing of nine out of ten of the inhabitants of the 
said town, and ninety-nine out of the hundred of 
modern visitors.t Streoneshalch or Prestebi was 
simply the site of the A.-S. monastery, and is, on 
the side of what is now Whitby, adequately de- 
fined. The middenstead from which a leaden 
bulla of Archdeacon Boniface and a runed ivory 
comb, to mention nothing else, have been ob- 
tained is a sufficient testimony to that point. It 
came no further than the line of cliff above the old 
town, continuing along past the churchyard and 
along the sea-cliff. The name Streoneshalch de- 
fines nothing outside this line. 

As to the derivation, or meaning either, of 
Streoneshalch, I wrote, some twelve or fourteen 
years ago :—“ Bede’s interpretation—Streanzshale, 





* Whitby and Priestby were not only not identical, 
they were absolutely distinct in 1078. Thus in Domesday, 
“ Terra Hugonis Comitis,” the first entry is, “ In Witebi 
and the berewic of Sneton there are,’ &c. ‘To this 
manor belongs soke in these...... Ghinipe, Prestebi...... 
Sourebi, Brecca, Baldebi, Florun, Staxebi, and Neueham.” 
There were fifteen carucates in Whitby and Sneton, 
besides three in Ghinipe (or Hawsker), two in Prestebi, 


ke. 

+ What I mean is that Whitby proper in old times, 
and still to a degree that is not thought of, was but 
one among a number of almost co-ordinate townships 
(some of them even called manors), the boundaries of 
two or three of which trenched very sharply upon 
those of Whithy. Tius in the document referred to in 
the text, besides the vale of Whitby, are mentioned 
Overby, Netherby (now Stainsacre), Thingwala, Lar- 
pool, Helredale, Gnipe or Hawsker, Sourby, Rise- 
warp or Ruswarp, Stakesby, Baliby, Brecca, Flore 
(which gives the name to Flowergate), besides Newham 
and Dun-ley, But Sta.esby reaches to Skate Line (now 
Brunswick Street), taking in Chubb Hill and much of 
Bagdale, and Rusworp cludes a very la:ge part of what 
is by the uninitiated reckoned as Whitby, and so on the 
other side of the river also, 


quod interpretatur Sinus Fari—ought to be satis. 
factory ; but it is not.” Later, or about seven 
years ago, in the introductory chapter to the 
*Chartulary of Whitby,’ which I edited for the 
Surtees Society, and vol. i. of which was published 
in 1279, I said [ had “ no doubt that the first ele- 
ment in the name” was “the name of a person,” 
and that name Streone or Streon ; and so far dif. 
ferent writers in ‘N. & Q.’ are in accord with me, 
And I then went on to say that, as regards the 
suffix, there “could be little doubt that -healch, 
-halch, or -hale is the true form,” and that the 
forms -hath, -healh, or -heale were ‘‘ worn forms 
from which the c had dropped out by usage”; and 
here some of the writers just referred to, as taking 
healh to be the true form, and implying “a build- 
ing of some sort, probably of stone ””—though why 
probably of stone I cannot conceive—join issue 
with me, however unintentionally. 

The real difficulty is Bede’s interpretation. 
That, as Mr. Stevenson says, “the occurrence 
of the interpretation ‘Sinus fari’ in the More MS. 
disposes of the suggestion of interpolation” I 
admit at once; a conversation I had with Mr. 
Sweet last autumn left me in no doubt as to 
that point. Even as far as sinus I can attain, but 
as to fart [ am utterly in doubt (except that there 
is a mistake somewhere); only | am a profound 
disbeliever in Pharos. Were the question simply 
as to the meaning and derivation of Streoneshalch, 
I think it could be easily answered. In my 
‘Handbook of Ancient Whitby and its Abbey,’ 
published in August, 1882, I gave what I con- 
sidered to be the origin and derivation of the 
name, relying much on the written assent and 
explanation of a great modern A.-S. authority. 
He no more than I thought good to drop the c 
or ch, but quoted Chaucer’s halke for an A.-S. 
form healca, a corner, glen, &c., and regarded 
healh as merely the same as healca, I did not 
then know the form Streuneshalgh quoted by Mr. 
Stevenson, but I had without any hesitation 
collated that termination -halgh, sufficiently com- 
mon in the old forms of Yorkshire names, with 
the healch, halch, hale of Streanes- or Streones- 
halch, and regarded it as identical. Now there is 
a place named Duncildehalc, in a Liverton grant, 
in charter ccxlvii. of the Whitby Chartulary, 
which same name in charter ccxxix. is written 
Dunscinghalef, the final f having been tampered 
with after it was written ; and this form set me 
on suspecting « like phonetic connexion between 
halef and hale or halch, as I was abundantly 
familiar with in O.E. gruch, Prayer Book version 
grudge, Cleveland gruff, to murmur, grumble ; 
slaughter and slaffier, danghter and daffter, &c. In 
short, I look upon healch, halch, hale, halyh, as 
simply equivalent to modern hauch, haugh, another 
form of which is heuch, heugh. For my own part, 





I have no doubt that healch or hale was origin- 
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ally a noun of the same type as the noun repre- 
sented by modern dike, with its two senses, one 
quasi-feminine, one quasi-masculine, a ditch* hol- 
lowed out, and a bank heaped up; I mean that 


the said noun probably took in the senses of a | 


steep, precipitous bank above, and an alluvial 
sloping bank below. If any one wishes to obtain 
a graphic conception of what a heugh means 
let him read Scott’s description (‘ Antiquary,’ 
chap. vii.) of the escape of Sir Arthur Wardour 
and his daughter, aided by Lovel and the men- 
dicant, from their desperate peril ; and then let 
him look at the glossary for Heugh and Heugh- 
head. The latter is not wide of my point here. It 
is “ the head of the glen between two cliffs.” No 
one who has seen Whitby, especially from the 
sea, can fail to recognize the idea suggested by the 
term halch or halyh as connected with that of 
sinus. And to this let me add one consideration 
further. I have, within thirty-eight years, known 
the compulsory removal of the footpath leading 
through the churchyard and round the east head- 
land at the mouth of Whitby Harbour, on two 
different occasions, further inland. Put this into 
different words, and it means that, within the last 
thirty-eight years, six to eight feet at the brow of 
that headland have wasted away under the influ- 
ences of wind and weather; nay, men still living can 
testify to a greater waste on each of the two head- 
Jands through which the Esk finds its way to the 
sea than even this implies. Carry back the process 
of waste over thirteen centuries—to a period, that 
is, at which we assume the name Streoneshalch to 
have been given—and what is the conception pre- 
sented to our minds? That of a sinus certainly, 
but of a sinus that in its turn reproduces the 
idea of Chaucer's halke, fonnd also in ‘ Pr. Pm.,’ 
and explained there by angulus, latubulus. So much 
for the possibility of the meaning sinus ; though I 
do not myself adopt this view. On the contrary 
I incline to that of haugh or heugh in the sense 
in which it is used all along the northern coast— 
the sense, that is, of the heugh in the ‘ Antiquary,’ 
and in more than one other of the same series of 
tales, 

So far had I written many weeks ago. But I 
refrained from sending the paper for publication 
for divers reasons, though I have diligently read 
every communication on the subject which has 
since appeared. My view, however, is not altered 
by anything I have read. Streon’s Heugh I still 


* It is worthy of passing note that I have had a con- 
siderai:le number of instances before me lately, from the 
minutes of Quarter Sessions in the North Riding of the 
date of 1655-40, in which ditch in the sense of bank is 
used. The jull phrase describing the offence which 
gave rise to the minute is “cast up a ditch,” which 
was done across an old track or way along which a right 
of way obtained, and which was therefore termed the 
king's high-street or highway, so as to stop the said 
highway. 





hold to involve by far the most probable and the 
most reasonable idea. The Straw-flare and the 
Ness theories seem to me to be alike nonsensical 
and untenable, and on divers grounds, grammatical 
and other. Thus it would be perfectly safe to say 
there never has been a ness at the place indicated 
witbin the present geological, to say nothing of his- 
torical period. A sea-chart of Whitby shows this 
conclusively. In a prior geological period, before 
the land west of the harbour mouth sank (or that 
on the east rose) from 80 to 100 feet, the soundings 
seem to point to the existence of a ness in the for- 
mer case. As to the present state of the question, 
the following from such a chart seems to dispose 
effectually of any such supposition :—‘* Whitby 
Rock. A hard black rock with large stones laying 
[ sic] promiscuously about down to low-water mark.” 
* Vessels coming from the south,” under stress of 
weather, “might make the harbour by coming 
through the Sledway, a passage across the rock, 
there being four feet more water there than at the 
bar.” In other words, what once may have been a 
ness in a previous geological period is no longer 
such by reason of a fairly deep-water “ passage 
across the rock”—that is, cutting off the possible 
uess altogether. 

Bat further, supposing this deep-water passage 
did not exist. It is a mile from the abbey to the 
end of the submerged rock which some hundreds 
of thousands of years ago may have supported the 
rocks forming a ness. The estimate—a very liberal 
one, and hardly allowed by Young himself (‘ Hist. 
of Whitby,’ p. 775)—of ten yards’ waste in a cen- 
tury would only allow “that the cliffs might pro- 
ject 100 to 150 yards further in Hilda’s time than 
at present ; but that is the utmost extent that can 
reasonably be allowed.” From my own observa- 
tion I more than fully concur in this statement. 
But the facts so stated are fatal to the idea of a 
ness on the northern and eastern side of the site of 
the abbey. A hundred and fifty yards would not 
measure half the distance between the existing 
corner or point and the wall-face of rock which the 
Sledway proves to have existed between the solid 
coast and the pointed end of the Whitby rock. 

On the whole then, allowing for the very 
definite application of the name Streones- 
halch, and taking these other matters into 
consideration, I hold that Streones, even when — 
written Streonaes, as it might be if written by a 
Northumbrian, is simply a genitive case, and that 
halch, heale, hale, is the equivalent of our modern 
haugh with its alternative hewgh ; and it is a matter 
of the most absolute certainty that at Whitby we 
have both the haugh in its usual sense and the 
heugh in its commonly accepted sense as applied in 
various places northwards from Whitby along the 
coast as far as Arbroath if not further. 

J. C. ATKINSON, 

Danby in Cleveland. 
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Sir J. A. Picton brands my etymology of this 
name as “a mere random guess,” because I am 
unable to prove that “‘ such a man as Streon ever 
existed.” This contention strikes me as absurd 
and impracticable. Domesday records a Derby- 
shire village named Wilelmestorp. According to 
Sir J. A. Picron we are precluded from deriving 
this name from Wil-helm= William, because it is 
evident that we cannot prove that a William 
owned the village when it received its name. 
Hundreds of similar instances might be adduced. 
There are a few instances, such as Bede’s T'unna- 
caestir, Rendlaes-ham, Vilfares-dun, &c., where 
the existence of the man who gave his name to 
the village can be established. For all practical 
purposes it is surely sufficient to prove that the 
personal name suggested was a real name, and is 
not a figment of the etymologist. 

Whether my “ guess ” be “ random” or not, it is 
certain that Sir J. A. Picron’s etymology has much 
of the “random” quality about it. It is hardly 
correct to state that “ there is a common A.-S. sub- 
stantive streon, signifying power, strength, cognate 
with the adjective strong.” Stréon is not a common 
substantive, and it is doubtful whether or not it 
ever meant power or strength. Its actual mean- 
ing is riches, treasure, &c., which is confirmed by 
the collective ge-stréon (Old Saxon gi-striuni, Old 
High German ki-striunt). I quoted, in the Aca- 
demy of July 11, 1885, p. 29, the one passage 
where stréon apparently means strength. This is 
from Alfred’s ‘ Boéthius,’ 32,2. I presume this 
passage is the basis of Sir J. A. Picron’s defini- 
tion of stréion. But it seems to me that here 
stréon is a drat Aecyopevov, and its meaning 
is not altogether clear. In any case it can only 
mean bodily strength, a meaning hardly in con- 
sonance with Sir J. A. Picron’s etymology. 

Two further objections to Sir James’s etymo- 
logy suggest themselves to me. The first is that it 
is certainly a very unusual occurrence to find an 
A.-S. place-name embodying an abstract noun. The 
second is that, assuming sfréon meant strength 
and halch place, we should not expect to find them 
compounded with the genitive. According to the 
A.-S. laws of composition, the name should be 
Stréon-halch, not Stréonces-halch, 

My etymology, like that of Sir Jamzs, pre- 
supposes “that the name was not conferred by 
the abbess, but existed when she bought the site.” 
I thought that this was sufficiently obvious. 

W. H. Stevenson. 





Was Joun Bunyan or Gipsy Oricin? (7 8. 
ii, 3. —Dr. James Macavtay raises this ques- 
tion afresh. While making courteous reference to 
my recent ‘ Life of Bunyan,’ he thinks it not fair 
for Mr. Froude and myself to ignore this discus- 
sion as we have done, and that it is to be regretted. 


Marking the sentence with 2 note of exclamation, 
he also says that I have “the weakness to claim 
for Bunyan a remote connexion with a Norman 
family that came over with the Conqueror!” To 
all which I can only answer for myself that I 
ignored the question because it seemed to me that 
the positive evidence I was able to adduce had 
settled it for ever, and that if it is a weakness to 
suggest a Norman origin for the Bunyan family, it 
was a weakness in which I found myself somewhat 
unwillingly landed by the researches I had made. 

Mr. James Simson, of New York, who is 
possessed by a harmless craze on the point, asserts 
that the Bunyan family were gipsies who, on 
settling in Bedfordshire, took the name of the 
family on whose soil they chiefly lived. He has 
issued pamphlets innumerable on the question, 
but he has never yet adduced a single shred of 
historic evidence to support his statement. It is 
mere matter of inference, because (1) Bunyan 
speaks of his father’s house as being of that rank 
that is meanest and most despised of all the 
families of the land ; (2) he once asked his father 
whether his family were of the Israelites ; and (3) 
because he was a tinker, 

With regard to the first point, unless some more 
positive evidence is forthcoming, it is sufficient to 
explain the words “ that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families of the land ” as 
simply describing the poor and labouring class; as 
putting in another form what he says elsewhere, 
“T was brought up at my father’s house in a very 
mean condition, among a company of poor country- 
men,” 

As to the second point, it must be remembered 
that at a time of deep spiritual anguish Bunyan, 
thinking that if he only belonged to the chosen 
race of Israel there might be hope for him, like a 
drowning man catching at a straw, he asked his 
father, ‘‘ Were we Israelites?” Brushing away 
this nonsense, the swart old tinker bluntly and 
flatly replied, “No, we were not.” Even if they 
had been, it would still be necessary for Mr. Sim- 
son to show that the Israelites were gipsies, and 
that Bunyan was aware of the fact. 

But, thirdly, Bunyan was a tinker ; therefore, say 
some, he must have been a gipsy. Does it neces- 
sarily follow? ‘Are all tinkers gipsies? There 
were three generations of this family who followed 
the craft, and only three—Bunyan’s father, himself, 
and his eldest son John. His grandfather describes 
himself in his will as a “ Pettie Chapman,” and a 
previous ancestor in 1542 cultivated a few acres of 
land and kept a small roadside inn, and is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Bunyon, Victualler.” The three who 
did follow the craft describe themselves in their 
wills, which are still in existence, as ‘‘ braseyers.” 
There was a difference between persons so described 
and travelling tinkers. Mr, Rye, in his ‘ History 
of Norfolk,’ tells us that in the books of the Nor- 
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wich freemen the ‘‘ brasyers” included pewterers, 
plomers, and belyaters or bellfounders, 

Now, what is the positive evidence on the other 

side? Imust refer those who care for a full statement 
of the facts to my ‘ Life of Banyan,’ and content my- 
self now with the merest outline of the case. At 
the outset there is in all we know of this family no 
trace whatever of the wandering gipsy life to be 
found. The dreamer’s father’s family, the Bunyans, 
and his mother’s family, the Bentleys,are mentioned 
from one generation to another in the Elstow 
registers from 1603 to 1680, just like the rest 
of their village neighbours, without any reference 
to their being gipsies. Yet it was usual to make 
such reference. In the parish register of St. 
Paul’s in Bedford we have such entries as these, 
“1567 March xxx daie Robartt Ane Egyptic ; 
Aprill John Ane Egiptn.” There are similar refer- 
ences in other Bedfordshire parish registers to 
gipsies baptized or buried. Then, further, the 
gipsies were wanderers and the Bunyans cannot 
be so described. The cottage in the fields where 
Bunyan was born was owned by his father and 
grandfather. From the Court Roll of the manor 
of Elstow we find that in 1542 Wm. Bonyon 
had just died and left this same cottage with 
nine acres of land to his son Thomas Bonyon, 
and that that part of the parish was then de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Bonyon’s End,” as though they had 
been there a long time. The probability is that 
they had, for there is a document in the Record 
Office bearing date as early as 1327 relating to 
& messitage and one acre of land on this very spot. 
It was a covenant between Simon, son of Robert 
atte Felde, of Elnestowe, and William Boynon, 
with Matilda his wife, in which the said Simon 
“gave to the aforesaid William Boynon and Matilda 
one hundred shillings of silver.” Even if there had 
been gipsies in England as early as 1327 it is surely 
unusual for them to remain in the same parish, 
generation after generation, for 300 years. There 
were Bunyans within a mile of Elstow even earlier 
still. In 1199 Wm. Buniun had a friendly suit 
with the Abbess of Elstow in reference to land 
which he held at Wilsamstede, the next village. 
If we adopt Mr. Simson’s theory, which com- 
mends itself to Dr. Macavutay, and suppose that 
at some time gipsies came into the property of 
the Bunyans at “ Bonyon’s End” and took their 
name, where is the evidence of the fact ? 

The Norman origin of the Bunyan family is 
too wide a question to enter upon here. In sup- 
port of its probability is the fact that the earliest 
form of the name, Buignon, is found in an old 
Soissons MS., and that in 1286 John Boynun, of 
Pullokeshille, a village about nine miles from 
Elstow, paid scutage fee, making service for half 
a knight on the death of his feudal chief 
Almaric St. Amand, of Cainhoe Castle, near by. 

I fear I have already trespassed too far, and 





can only say—it is not necessary even to say— 
that I have no personal feeling on the point at 
issue. I am quite in agreement with Dr. 
Macautay when he says that being a gipsy, “so 
far from being a disgrace or discredit to the 
illustrious John Bunyan, gives greater lustre to 
his genius and worth.” This, however, is senti- 
ment, not history, and history demands facts for 
its conclusions. If I am asked, Was Bunyan of 
gipsy origin? I can only answer that my very 
decided conviction is that he was not. 
Joun Brown. 
The Manse, Bedford, 


New Enouisu Dictionary (7" 8. i. 303, 336, 
370, 430, 471).—Dr. Murray is difficult to help. 
I wrote to him some months ago, pointing out that 
the medical words in the ‘ Dictionary’ were imper- 
fect in specimens, dates, and quotations, and offering, 
if he supplied me with a list of these words and their 
dates I would largely supplement and add to them. 
He replied that the only help he needed was to 
supply instances from the lists of “ Quotations 
Wanted ” which he issued. These have now appa- 
rently ceased; and as one was not permitted to 
afford help in advance, it seemed to me the next 
best thing to do was to correct omissions in arrear. 
I trust that the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.” may now see 
his way (since Dr. Murray owns my words may 
be of value) to publish my lists as supplied for 
‘N. & Q’ 

To show I am not angry, as Dr. Murray sug- 
gests, I shall be glad to afford any assistance, espe- 
cially for medical quotation, to any contributor to 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’ who will send me 
slips and the words for which he needs earlier 
dates and better quotations. 

W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 


Parisius (7% §, i. 307, 418).—I feel obliged 
to Mr. Bucktey and Mr. Warren for their 
notice of this query. The former and I are at one 
as to. the fact of the peculiar use mentioned by me 
of the place-name “ Parisius.” Mr. Warren I 
feel contident will be with us on that point after 
perusing my further remarks. 

Before the replies appeared I had looked up 
among my books the following additional examples 
(L will only premise that by MS. is here meant 
the manuscript cited in my previous communica- 
tion ; that PR. designates a black-letter Martyro- 
logium printed at Venice “ apud heredes Lucean- 
tonij Junta, Florentini”; that the manuscript 
cannot be of later date than 1250, and is probably 
at least fifty or sixty years older; and that the 
date of the printed book is 1542) :— 

MS. 28 May.—Parisiorum ciuitate transitus sci’ 
germaniepi’ & c’fessoris.” In the printed work (PR.) this 
has become “Parisius ciuitate,” &c. 

PR. 25 August,—“Paristus sc’ti ludovici confessoris 
regis francie.” 
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MS. and PR. 9 October.—“A pud parisius natale sanc- 


torum m’r'm dyonisii ep’i,” &e. 

MS. and PR. 1 November.—* Ciuitate parisius de- 
positio beati marcelli confessoris,”’ 

In the above commemorations, in the edition of 
Baronius’s ‘ Martyrologium,’ printed at Cologne in 
1640, the word used on 1 November is ‘ Parisiis,” 
and on the other days ‘‘Lutetie Puarisiorum.” 
Pb. Ferrarius, ‘ Lexicon Geographicum’ (Paris, 
1670), quotes from Venantius Fortunatus (who 
died about 609), the following verse :— 

Dilige regnantem celsa Parisius arce. 

Since noting these, however, I have become the 
pleased possessor of the new edition of Ducange’s 
* Latin Glossary’ now being issued by Mr. David 
Nutt, 270, Strand (and which I am glad to take 
an opportunity of recommending to other notists 
and querists), and in it I find what explicitly 
confirms Mr. Buckury’s suggestion, and appears 
to conclude this part of the question, viz., “ Pari- 
sius, sine flexu [without inflection] interdum 
pro ip:4 Parisiorum urbe...... aliquando pro tractu 
et territorio Parisiensi”; with the following, among 
other examples :— 

“* Fenestras duas ex alia partie vie Parisius.”’ 


_“ Receptus est [S. Ludovicus] apud Parisius proces- 
sionaliter,”’ 


“Si contingat longe a Parisius regem decedere, corpus 
defuncti P. ristus affertur.” 

There still remains the question how it was that 
** Parisius” came to be used in this peculiar way. 
It did for a moment occur to me to wonder whether 
the name might originally have been an accusative 
plural for Parisios; but I bave neither evidence nor 
argument to warrant any opinion to that effect. I 
have since found the following examples of the 
accusative of place-names used without a preposi- 
tion, and meaning, contrarily to classical usage, 
“at” the places mentioned. In the ‘ Murtyrology 
of the Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, Dub- 
lin,’ published by the Irish Archeological Society 
in 1844, it is asserted of St. Luke : “ Sepultus est 
autem nunc Constantinopolim,” meaning at Con- 
stantinople ; and similarly Neapolim, Arelatea, 
Lingonas, Trecas, Viennam, Lugdunwm, Lamosa- 
cum, Lemonigas, Augustidum, and Antiochiam, 
are used in the same work, without any governing 
word, and in every instance with the meaning of 
at the place named. But these examples prove 
nothing as to ‘* Parisius.” They merely exhibit a 
peculiar use of the accusative case, and at present 
i have no knowledge that this was at all wide- 
spread ; whereas “ Parisius” appears to represent 
ail the cases of the noun, and (as the above quota- 
tions from Venantius Fortunatus, Ducange, and 
the first-mentioned two martyrologies suffice to 
show) is found in literary use from at least the 
sixth or seventh to at least the sixteenth century. 

Joun W. Boye, F.S.A,. 


This is the medisval form of the name of Paris. 





It was used without inflection. See the instances 

in Ducange, s.v. “ Parisius” is of common occur- 

rence in the English chronicles written in Latin. 
W. H. Stevenson. 


Recatra* (7@ §, i. 266, 375, 473). — Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ is an admirable work, pains- 
taking in its search after correctness far beyond 
the wont, and one for which all students acknow- 
ledge a debt of gratitude ; but to treat it as a final 
and exhaustive criterion, as writers in ‘N. & Q.’ 
occasionally seem to do, is absurd. It is not alto- 
gether impossible that poor little I (who it goes 
without sayingt am but as the mouse to the lion 
to the learned Professor) should, through my 
Italian proclivities, be able to cite a passage or two 
which had escaped his more important studies, for 
no one man has time to exhaust every possible re- 
search. But I should not be likely to gratuitously 
put myself at variance with him as his admirer at 
the last reference seems to lay to my charge. That 
the accusation is a botte da orbo the following will 
show:— 

He says, p. 473, “ The derivations of this word 
given by Miss Busk are not in accordance with 
Prof. Skeat’s derivations. He connects the word 
with O.Ital. rigatiare, to wrangle, sell by retail as 
hucksters do, to contend, to cope or fight.” And 
yet, p. 375, I had said (epitomizing the matter, 
for if I had time I could fill pages with quota- 
tions), ‘‘ It is variously derived from, &c......and 
from fare a rigata=a gara, to contest, to emulate, 
which has given the common word for a broker, 
an old-clothes man, rigattiere.” 

That I have added other opinions besides does 
not make me at variance with the Professor. If 
any one is sufficiently interested in the word to 
read what Italian etymologists and lexicographers 
have written about it, they will find that, as I have 
said, the weight of their opinion is not in favour of 
the more obvious derivation, which I will now say 
I feel nevertheless personally no doubt is the right 
one. R. H. Busk. 


Oxiver Cromwett (7 §. i. 469).—The twelve 
banner rolls of Oliver Cromwell carried at his 
funeral were :— 

1. Cromwell (Arg., a lion rampant sable) and 
Bourchier. 

2. Cromwell and Steward: Or, a fess checky 
arg. and az., charged with an inescutcheon of pre- 
tence ; arg., a lion rampant gules, debruised with 
a bendlet raguled vert (or or), Stuart, als, Steward. 

3. Cromwell and Warren : Or, a chevron en- 
grailed between three eagles’ heads erased sa. 

4. Cromwell and Murvyn: Arg., on a chevron 
ea. a mullet of the field. 

* On the present spelling eee note ft p. 450. 

t+ Pace C. M. 1. p. 447. I made the translated phrase 
because I felt the want of it many years before it got into 
printed use, and am too old to give it up now. 
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5. Cromwell and Cromwell: Quarterly, per fess 
dancetté az. and or, four lions passant counter- 
changed. 

6. Cromwell and ——-: Party per pale, az. and 

sa., three fleurs de lis or. 

7. Cromwell and Kemis : 
arg., three pheons’ heads sa. 

8 Cromwell and Button : Ermine, a fess gules. 

9. Cromwell and Chevrons: Gules, three chevrons 
arg. 

10. Cromwell and Williams: Arg., a dragon’s 
bead erased at the neck, vert, holding in its 
mouth a sinister hand couped at the wrist, gules, 

11. Cromwell and : Arg., a buck gules. 

12. Cromwell and ——: Sa., a chevron between 
three spears’ heads erect arg., their points imbrued 
with blood ppr. 

I think I took the above note from Prestwich’s 
‘Respublica,’ B, F. Scaruerr. 

Eastbourne. 


This seems very near, though not exactly, the 

bearing that Sir J. Prestwich, in ‘ Respublica,’ 
p. 185, calls 
“ The great Family Banner of his late serene Highness, 
vis. Quarterly of six coats; first, Sable; a lion rampant 
Argent, for Cromweti; second, Sable; a chevron be- 
tween three spear-heads Argent, their points imbrued or 
stained with blood proper, for ...... ; third, Sable; a 
chevron between three fleurs-de-lis Argent, for : 
fourth, Gules; three chevrons Argent, for Cheuerons: 
fifth, Argent; a lion rampant sable, for -; and 
sixth, Argent; on a chevron Sable, a mullet of the first, 
for Moruin.” 
This curious book preserves, at p. 149, “ the 
Secret!” that the Protector’s corpse has never 
been disturbed, having been hastily interred by 
night, “‘in a small paddock near Holborn ; in 
that very spot over which the obelisk is placed in 
Red Lion Square ” (now five feet west of the new 
dovecote), the state coffin, buried at Westminster 
and afterward hung at Tyburn having contained 
only ‘‘an effigies”; so that we are not, as Carlyle 
used to boast, a nation “that has hung the dead 
body of its Cromwell.” Of course, however, we 
name his burial-place after the first grog- shop 
founded near it. E. L. G. 


Vert, on a chevron 





The yore quarterings , with tinctures, are 


given in Noble’s * Protectorate House of Crom- 
well’: — 

1. Sa., a lion ramp. arg. (Williams, alias Crom- 
well). 

2. Sa, three spear-heads arg., imbrued gu. 
(Cynurig Sais). 

3. Sa., a chev. between three fleurs de lis arg. 
(Gollwyn). 

4. Gu., three chevs. arg. (Jeaselin or Jestin ap 


Morganny, alias Gwrgant). 
5. Arg., a lion ramp. sa. (Gwaith voed Vawr). 
In the margin of the patent of peerage to Ed- 
mund Dunch creating him Baron Burnell, set out 





in the above work, these arms are given with the 

additional quartering, (No. 6) Arg., on a chev, sa, 

a mullet of the first (Mursine). E. Fry Wang. 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


“Birp” anp “ Fow.” (7 §. i. 427, 494).—In 
Lancashire, I should say, at the present time, bird 
or fowl was applied to young or old, large or 
“A brace of birds” certainly means of 
partridges. Perhaps fowl is mostly used for 
poultry, as in pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, &c. It does 
net mean young, for one may be helped to a bit 
of tough old fowl here as elsewhere. I never 
heard of a hen and her birds except in the ex- 
ample given by your querist. And perhaps some 
of your readers may be amused to learn from the 
Bishops’ Bible, a.p. 1573, Ecclesiasticus xi. 3, 
that “the Bee is but a small beast among the 
foules, yet is her fruit exceeding sweete.” — 


Poultry hereabouts collectively are called fowls, 
single poultry are birds, and this includes chickens 
and ducklings. Single specimens of swans and 
geese are also called birds. 


small. 


Tnomas RatcuiFrs. 
Worksop. 


Arms oF ARCHDEACON AND Wryvitt (7* §. i. 
208, 296).—The examples of interlaced chevronels 
borne by north-country families are supposed to 
be derived from the FitzHughs, of whose early 
origin and history little is known. Mr. Ellis and 
some others think that similarity of arms denotes 
consanguinity; but this is an exploded notion and 
not admitted by the Heralds. It is barely pos- 
sible that identical charges, differing only in tinc- 
ture from the original, may denote close blood 
relationship, especially if borne by two or more 
families in the same or adjacent counties, but 
should not be relied upon as proof even when these 
families bore similar Christian names. 

Kwicnr Temecar. 


“A NINE DAYS’ WoNnDER” (7" §, i. 520).— 
According to Mr. Julian Sharman’s edition of 
‘The Proverbs of John Heywood,’ 1874, p. 91, this 
proverbial expression is as old as the time of 
Chaucer. Mr. Sharman quotes :— 

Eke wonder last but nine deies newe in town. 
* Troilus and Creseide,’ 
Will any one verify the quotation ? 
F, C. Birxkpeck 

Sreruen Reynotps Crarke (7" S. i. 487).— 
He was also the author of ‘The New Yorkshire 
Gazetteer, or Topographical Dictionary ’ (London, 
1828, 8vo.), and ‘The New Lincashire Gazetteer, 
or Topographical Dictionary,’ &c. (London, 1830, 
8vo.). The ‘ Vestigia Anglicana’ seems to have 
been republished in 1830 under the title of 
‘Conversations on the History of England: illus- 
trative of Events, Institutions, Manners, and. 


c Terry. 
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Literature, from the Earliest Ages!to the Acces- 


G. F. RB. B. 


He was the author of ‘The New Lancashire 
Gazetteer, or Topographical Dictionary ’ (published 
by Henry Teesdale, London, 1830), He also wrote 
a similar work relating to the county of York 
(Teesdale, London, 1828). In 1830 T. and G., 
Underwood, London, published for him ‘ Conversa- 
tions on the History of England,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

H. Fisawick. 

He also published a ‘ New Yorkshire Gazetteer,’ 
8vo., London, 1828. W. C. B. 


Aprian Vanprke (7 §. i. 488).—I may be 
able to throw some light on the query of Mr. F. E. 
Sawyer about Adrian Vandyke, who had four 
wives, and think that presumably he may have some 
connexion with the “ great painter of that name 
who came to England about 1632.” It may interest 
Mr. Sawyer and some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to know that his first wife was of the family of the 
Millers, or Myllers, long settled at Horsenail, 
Crouch, in the parish of Wrotham, and also at 
Oxen Hoath, parish of West Peckham, both in the 
county of Kent, and not more than two or three 
miles apart, and that it is recorded in the register 
of Wrotham that Adrian Vandicke and Winifreth 
Miller were married December 27, 1595,—no 
doubt the “ Winifred Vandyke who was buried at 
Lewes, in Sussex, December 17, 1619.” In Berry’s 
‘Kentish Genealogies’ it is stated that William 
James, of Ightham Court, Esq. (not far from 
Wrotham), and who was aged eighteen in 1619, 
married Jane, daughter of Nicholas Miller, 
Esq., of Crouch, which Jane was, according to 
Wrotham parish register, baptized August 25, 
1605, and in all probability was sister of 
Winifreth Vandicke. This William James, 
Esq., of Ightham Court, had seven uncles, 
one of them, Arnold James, married Mary, 
daughter of Jobn Vanhulst, of London, and 
another, John James, of Grove Manor, Woodnes- 
brough (sixth son of his father, also Wm. 
James, of Ightham Court), married Susannah, 
daughter and coheir of Peter Vandewall, of Ant- 
werp, who had six children, the eldest of them 
aged fourteen in 1619. It does not seem a great 
stretch of imagination to think that Vandyke, the 
painter, may have been brought to this country by 
cousins, connexions of the Vandicke and Miller 
families. M. D. N. 


Tue ‘Toric’ (7™ §. i. 508).—The Topic was 
first issued in weekly numbers and monthly parts, 
but after a few months the numbers appeared every 
fortnight instead of every week. The first part is 
dated May 1, 1846, and contains articles on ‘ The 
Indian War, ‘The New Tariff, ‘The Oregon 
Question, and ‘Poland.’ Part xiv., which is 


sion of the House of Tudor.’ 


dated June 1, 1847, is the last which I have 











seen, and is probably the last which was issued, 
It contains articles on the following subjects, ‘ The 
London Picture Exhibitions,’ and ‘Socialism as 
illustrated by Fourier’s System.’ G. F. R. B. 


The first number of the Topic was published on 
April 4, 1846, and the last on June 1, 1847. 
Wm. Enctaxp How err. 
Kirton in Lindsey. 


Dr. Rowtanp Taytor, Martyr, SUFFERED 
1555 (7™ S,. i. 448).—Mr. William Todd Jones, of 
Homra, co. Down, Rowland Taylor’s descendant 
in the sixth degree, was employed collecting and 
arranging materials for a biography of his ancestor, 
and possessed a “‘ family book” in the bishop’s 
writing giving an account of his parentage, &c.; but 
unfortunately he died before he had completed it, 
and the fate of his papers has not been ascertained. 
They were at one time at Montalto, under the care 
of Lord Moira, and then sent to Donnington; but 
it is believed that they never reached there, and 
were burnt in the fire which destroyed the London 
Custom House. 

Many traditions, however, came from Mr. 
Jones to his sister Mrs. Wray, who communicated 
them to Bishop Heber ; and the latter states in 
his ‘Life of Jeremy Taylor’ that he ‘‘ was the 
lineal descendant of Dr. Rowland Taylor.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Booxptates (7% §, i. 448; ii. 16).—I have the 
two plates described by W. M. M. No. 1 has the 
name Smith at the foot in my copy, and the arms 
are those of a family of that name. He has 
omitted to notice that the design includes a large 
scroll S,on which the arms, crest, and motto are 
placed. 

In No. 2 the birds are not martlets, having very 
visible feet, but sea pies. The crest also is not “a 
gtiffia’s head on a block,” but a cockatrice’s head, 
couped, on the usual wreath. “Dey Syer” is no 
doubt the name of the owner, as these are the 
arms of Syer, of Isham, co. Northants (the field 
should be gules). Dey, D’Eye, or Day is a family 
nae, and “©, C.C.” is, of course, either Corpus 
Christi College, or Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

C. R. M. 


GRACE BEFORE OR AFTER Meat (7 §. i. 228, 
357, 416).—Among Church people I have only, and 
that lately, been shocked by this omission in two 
or three houses, and those decidedly “ fast” ones. 
I must say I have always found grace reverently 
said by Roman Catholics, accompanied by crossing 
also. Dissenters I do not remember to have dined 
with, but I am sure it would not be omitted by 
them. I have always heard it called “ saying 
grace.” Having once heard a discussion amongst 
clergy whether a bishop or his chaplain ought to 
be asked to say it, and having sometimes had both 
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at my table, I asked my vicar, and then appealed 
to the bishop for pardon if I had done the wrong 
thing. He assured me I had done right, and 
another Church dignitary has also informed me I 
was always right if I asked my parish priest. Of 
course, if no clergyman is present I say it myself ; 
but I think some of your readers may like to 
know what was a bishop’s own opinion as to the 
correct thing. Fo me 


Gunter (7" S. i. 488).—There can be no doubt 
that William Borough’s experiments were made at 
Limehouse. The preface to his ‘ Discours of the 
Variation of the Cumpas, or Magneticall Needle’ 








is dated ‘‘at Limehouse the 26. of September anno | 


1581,” and in the seventh chapter will be found 
an “‘ Example of twoo obseruations made at Lime- 
house the 29. of Julie 1581. in the forenoone.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Poor Rostn (7 §, i. 509).—There can be little 
doubt that the “poor Robin” to which Roger 
North alludes was the series of almanacs which 
appeared in 1664 (probably) for the first time. 
These almanacs were compiled by “ Poor Robin, 
Knight of the Burnt-Island a well-willer to the 
Mathematicks,” and the early numbers were “ cal- 
culated for the Meridian of Saffron-Walden.” 
The verses they contain are certainly “ very mean 
ones.” G. F. R. B. 


“Poor Robin” was a nom de plume of Robert 
Herrick, who brought out a series of almanacs 
under the name of ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack.’ 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, 


See Lowndes, s. v. “ Robin.” 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Latin Version or “WHEN A TWISTER A- 
TwisTInG,” &c. (7" §S, i, 326, 493).—The English 
version of “Quand un cordier” is older than 
the time of Porson or Parr. It was first printed 
in Wallis’s ‘Grammatica Linguw Anglican,’ of 
which the first edition was published at Oxford 
in 1653. Dr. Wallis also gave two other English 
versions of Alain Chartier’s quaint lines, as well as 
a Latin one. See 1" §, vi. 230, 279. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


‘GiorRNALE peGut Ervupitt & pet Curtiost’ 
(7" S. i. 487).—Mar. H. S. Asnzes is fortunate if 
he wants only one number of this publication, I 
was unfortunate enough to pay my subscription in 
advance, and have received no issue since April 1, 
1885 (ominous date !), and not even the courtesy 
of an answer to three letters asking for back num- 
bers in discharge of amount paid. Este, 


WasuincTon (7" §. i. 388, 494).—G, F. R. B., 
quoting Allibone, says Joseph Washington was a 





collateral ancestor of George Washington. Is not 
this an inaccurate expression? Todd’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
defines an ancestor to be “ one from whom a per- 
son descends either by the father or the mother.” 
Tomlin’s ‘Law Dictionary’ says :—“ Collateral 
relations agree with the lineal in this, that they 
descend from the same ancestor; but differ in 
this, that they do not descend from each other.” 
Joseph Washington may therefore have been a col- 
lateral relation of George Washington but not a 
collateral ancestor. A. MILL. 
48, Millman Street, W.C, 


Mary Osporne, Temp. Caartes I. (7 S. i. 
469, 518).—E. B. not being able to see ‘History 
of Gloucestershire,’ would be grateful to Mr. Ep- 
warp Marsnatt for the list he kindly offered to 
copy for her. Emity Barcuay. 
Wickham Market. 


Seat Skins (7™ §. i. 507).—Amongst the very 
numerous manuscripts carefully preserved by 
Sir Joseph Banks are some letters to him—too 
long to quote in extenso—from ohe Thomas Chap- 
man, together with a memorial—intended for the 
Earl of Liverpool—praying a reward for having in 
the year 1796 discovered the means of making the 
fur of the South Sea seal available for clothing. 
From this correspondence (1816-17) Chapman 
appears to have previously received a royal bounty 
of 1001. for his discovery, which, he says, “ has 

Senifitted the Country to the Amount of Mil- 
lions.” The essence of the invention consisted in 
a method of “ Extracting by the Root the whole 
of the Inconceivable Quantity of course [sic] Hair 
that grows Intermingled amongst the Fur on the 
skin of the South Sea seal.” The skins up to that 
time appear to have been of so little value as to 
be hardly worth importing, the few arriving being 
sold from fourpence to two shiliings each. The 
tanners took off the fur and coarse hair together— 
till then inseparable—and sold it for manure. The 
memorial discloses that 

“the Seal Fur for the Manufacture of Hats is now of 
Equal Value with the Fur of the Beaver, and is of more 
Value than Beaver Wool for the purpose of Spinning, 
and then Wove into most Beautyfull Shawls and Cloth, 
which is sold at all the Principal Shops...... For a Mutf 
or Tippit of the best Seal Fur, which at most doth not 
consume more than two good Skins, five to six pounds 
is asked, and it is also in general Use by Haberdashers 
and Milliners for Hats and Bonnets made up from the 
Skin itself with the Fur left on it. For this purpose the 
Skins are Shaved as thin as Possible and Dyed of Various 
Colours, but the greater Quantity is worn of the Natural 
Colour.” 

Chapman bitterly complains that he was op- 
posed by men of large capital, who made a practice 
of forestalling and buying up the whole of the 
yearly importation of seal skins, and they added 
to their offence by afterwards employing the very 
workmen instructed by the inventor. The result 
was the Fleet Prison and ruin. Neither the 
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memorial referred to nor a second one sent to Sir 
Joseph in November, 1817, for transmission was 
forwarded, for the originals lie before me, together 
with pitifully worded letters begging for old 
clothing or relief in any form. 
Anprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Green Date Oak: Gotp Mepat: Norrts 
Yeomanry (7™ §. i. 347, 509).—The medal in 
question was given to the Nottinghamshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry at the time of the enrolment of 
volunteers to protect the country against the 
possible invasion of the army of Boulogne, Many 
other regiments had medals distributed of the 
same character. A specimen in silver can be seen 
in the British Museum, Vide Gibson on ‘ Medals,’ 
p. 65. The particular medal in gold now referred 
to must be almost unique, as those distributed to 
officers and men were in silver or bronze. 

ww & FB 


‘Napoteon Byonaparts’ (7 §. i. 448).—The 
author was William Cobbett, See 5 S. xii, 45, 
See also 4 S. xi. 464, W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington, Oxon, 


Breakspear (7" §. i. 329, 393, 492).—As the 
eldest son of the late W. H. Brakspear of Henley, 
I think IcantellJ. H.G. something about my grand- 
father’s bookplate. It is quite true that he always 
used a monogram. He was what was then called 
“an elegant penman,” and designed it himself ; 
but I do not think that the use of a monogram on 
a bookplate argues the non-possession of a coat of 
arms. This much I can say, that as a very young 
man I asked my father why he did not use his 
erest, and to let me know what it was, as I had 
never seen it, and he said,‘* No, I have never used 
it, and your grandfather would never do so because 
he thought it was out of place fora man of business 
to do so.” It must be remembered that in those 
days it was not the custom for everybody to put a 
crest of some kind on his livery buttons, &c. 

My grandfather, Mr. Robert Brakspear, was not 
born at Henley. I do not think he came there 
until he was in business. I wish J. H. G. would 
let me know his name and address, as he seems 
to know a great deal about my father’s early his- 
tory, and must be an old friend. H. H. B. 

10, Chapel Place, Ramsgate. 


Heracpic (7 §S. i. 509).—The coat of arms is 


armed, langued, and crowned gules, Crest, Out 
of a ducal coronet or a Saracen’s head couped 
at the shoulders proper, bearded sable, wreathed 
about the temples argent and azure ; on the head 
a chapeau of the last fretty of the third, tasselled 
gold, turned npermine. [ fancy the quartering 
must be intended for Chicheley, Argent, « chevron 





moners.’ i. 133, states that ‘‘ John Durell, second 

son of William Darell of Sesay, co. York, married 

secondly Florence, heiress of William Chicheley, 

Archbishop of Canterbury, and soobtained the manor 

of Scotney.” This quartered coat might be borne 

by any of their descendants, E. Farrer, 
Luton Hoo. 


Witurams Cottece or Massacuvusetts (6% §, 
xii. 348).—1It has been asserted that Robert Wil- 
liams of Roxbury, the ancestor here of the founder 
of this college, was from Caernarvonshire, and 
that he had the right to bear the following coat 
of arms, viz., Gules, a chevron ermine between 
three men’s heads affronté couped. These show 
an armorial connexion with the Williamses of 
Cochwillien, Penryn, and Veynol in that county. 
Can any of your noted Welsh antiquaries give 
the pedigree of this Robert Williams ? 

A. D. Wetp Frencu. 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. 


PorRTRAITS HAVING ONE Hanp on ASKutt (7"§, 
i, 407, 512).—The best reply I can make to I. E. C. 
is to point out that poets are subject to die of love 
frequently and yet to attain to a good old age. 
The stubborn facts remain that by the Milanese 
edition of Vasari the death of Andrea del Sarto is 
fixed at 1531, and in the ‘ Life’ of Sannazaro pre- 
fixed to the edition of his ‘ Arcadia’ printed at 
Venice in 1578, that of Sannazaro is given as 
1533. It is difficult to believe that he foresaw 
the time of his own death at least two years before 
it occurred, or that, if Andrea left the portrait 
unfinished, Sannazaro did not have it completed 
at once by one of Andrea’s scholars, and trusted to 
what might be done after his own death, 

Ratru N. James. 


“Biren” anp “Birk” (7 §. i. 427, 497).— 


Throughout Sherwood Forest and East Derbyshire ~ 


“birk” is the popular name for the birch tree, 
which grows in profusion, one of the sights of 
Sherwood Forest being the silver birches. Part 
of the forest is called “ Birkland,” and close by 
here is a farm called “The Birks.” A common 
family name in the district is that of Birks. 
Tnos, RatcuirFe. 
Worksop. 


Suaxspeare’s Doctor (7™ §. i, 428; ii. 18).— 
This mythical individual ought hereafter to be 


| known as Shakespeare's “ Jack-in-the-box.” I 
that of the Darells; Azure, a lion rampant or, | 


had supposed him for ever carefully fastened down 
by my discovery of the stone and the epitaph, as 
described in Harper’s Magazine, January, 1886. 
Now he pops up for a German career. The frag- 
ments of Dr. Heldon’s gravestone—the oldest Eng- 
lish gravestone in this country (1618)—are in my 
possession. There was nothing about Shakespeare 
in the epitaph. It states that he was born in 


between three cinquefoils gules. Burke’s ‘ Com- | Bedfordshire, England ; and it would much interest 
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Virginians if any trace of the family could be dis- 

covered, or the time and circumstances of Edmund 

Heldon’s voyage. Moncure D. Conway. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dr. Joun Mowro (7 §, i. 369, 413, 474, 514). 
—Since writing my letter published 7 8, i. 514 
I have found an original correspondence between 
my grandfather, Dr. Thomas Monro, and the 

rime minister, Mr. Spencer Perceval, the Arch 
Gishop of Canterbury, and Lord Eldon (the Lord 
Chancellor) regarding George III.’s illness in 1811 
and 1812. This confirms what I have said about 
my grandfather having been the physician who 
attended George III., rather than my great-grand- 
father Dr. John Monro. But in the same packet 
I have found a copy of a letter written January 31, 
1789, by Dr. Warren to my great-grandfather, Dr. 
John Monro, asking his opinion regarding the 
symptoms of incurability in insanity. I have also 
Dr. John Monro’s answer, but written in the hand- 
writing of my great-grandmother. This, I imagine, 
was because her husband was too unwell himselt 
to write it. My grandfather has written on this 
correspondence, May 24, 1824, the following : 
“When the King George III. became insane and 
the physicians were examined before the House, 
Dr. Warren wrote the enclosed to my father. The 
answer is in my mother’s hand.” 

Henry Mowro, M.D. 


Avutuors oF Quorations Wantep (7 §, ii. 
A man of hope and forward-looking mind. 
Wordsworth’'s ‘ Excursion,’ bk. vii. |, 278. 
Frepk, Rvue, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. VII. Brown — Burthogge. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Wirn punctuality and rapidity that can scarcely in 

the case of a work of this importance be overpraised, 

and that prove how well Mr. Leslie Stephen has his 
team in hand, the seventh volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography sees the light. It contains a more 

than average number of names of the highest import- 

ance, among them being, of course, Sir Thomas Browne, 

Bunyan, Burke, Burns, Burnet, Bucer, Buchanan, Bruce, 

Browning, with many others of hardly less importance. 

Most of the biographies are competently done, and some 

of them are «udmirable in condensation, Sir Thomas 

Browne and his contemporary William Browne, of the 

*Britannia’s Pastorals, are done by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 

one of the most valuable and fortunately one of the 

most constant contributors, The Rev. William Hunt 
supplies the long biography of Edmund Burke; while 

Burns, in whose case judicious handling is expedient, 

is one of three or four important memoirs supplied 

by the editor, the most noteworthy of these being 
the excellent life of Buckle. The life of Bunyan is 
written by the Rev. Canon Venables, a too infrequent 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ who supplied the ‘ Memoir of 

Bunyan * to the “ Clarendon Press Series.” Canon Ven- 

ables, it is interesting to state, is against the gipsy origin 





of Bunyan, concerning which a discussion is being carried 
on in our pages. Burbage falls to Mr. 8. L. Lee, who 
contrives in the life to supply an interesting and a very 
useful account of the stage in Shakspesrenn times. Mr. 
Lee’s valuable contributions include Sir Francis Bryan and 
many other worthies. George Buchanan is dealt with by 
Dr. Aneas Mackay, who is also responsible for Robert 
Bruce, Dr. Westland Marston supplies, in part from per- 
sonal recollections, a life of Buckstone, and one of Oliver 
Madox Brown. Mr. O+mund Airy, the accomplished editor 
of ‘ The Lauderdale Papers,’ writes on Burnet, and Mr. 
Robert Harrison deals with the Brunels, Dr. Norman 
Moore supplies some good medical biographies. Moses 
Browne, the piscutorial poet, is in the hands of Mr, 
W. P. Courtney. Bruce, the African traveller, has been 
trusted to Dr. Garnett, and Sir Jarvis Knight Bruce and 
some other leyal and literary dignitaries, including James 
Silk Buckingham, to Mr. Russell Barker. Mr, W. E, A. 
Axon, Mr, Thomas Bayne, Mr. H. Bradley, Mr, Thomp- 
son Cooper, Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. Jessopp, Mr. R. E. 
Graves, Mr. Louis Fagan, Mr. Arthur Locker, Mr. Monk- 
house, and Mr. J. H. Round are among the contributors, 
It is notewortby that the editor has in this volume taken 
upon himself, perhaps for the purpose of setting an 
example, some lives involving the utmost drudgery and 
the least reward. 


The Domesday Book for the County of Derby. Reprinte 
from ‘The Feudal History of the County of Derby, 
By John Pym Yeatman. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Mr. YEATMAN is well known as a student of our early 

history, and as one who holds views which are— 

not to use too strong language—unpopular with the 
majority of his fellow labourers in the same field, He 
is « strong supporter of the theory which sees in many of 
our most important customs which have had the force 
of law for ages not the relics of village community life 
which once flourished among our ‘leutonic kinsfolk, but 
remains of an earlier race—the Celts—which adverse 
circumstances have driven from the fairest portions of 
the patrimony which was once their own, We cannot in 
the space at our disposal argue this matter with bim. 

It would require a volume of no small dimensions to do 

iteffectively. Thus much, however, must be admitted by 

all who bave entered on the question without prejudice, 

that, allowing for the not unnatural exaggeration of a 

certain school of historians who have laid the founda- 

tions of a scientific history of our people, as relates to 
more than half of England the Teutonic theory is 
undoubtedly true. 

We must confess that there are some passages in Mr, 
Yeatman’s introductory essay which we do not under- 
stand. Does he really think that the book known by 
the misnomer of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ is not a 
contemporary document so far as the latter portions are 
concerned ; and has he come to the conclusion that all 
the charters we have of a time preceding the Norman 
Conquest are spurious? We are reluctantly compelled 
to believe that he has adopted this view, for he tells us 
that “before the Norman Conquest writing was not 
employed in the transfer of land.” That forged charters 
exist no one doubts; but that a large mass of genuine 
evidence from pre-Norman times has come down to us 
cannot be doubted by any one who bas seen and read the 
documents, 

Mr. Yeatman’s rendering of the Derbyshire part of the 
Domesday Survey seems accurate, and he has done a 
service by pointing out that it is no argument against 
the existence of a place in remote times that its name 
cannot be found in the Survey. He says truly that 
those places were not mentioned from which the king did 
not derive revenue, We could give instances of hamlets 
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which are undoubtedly Scandinavian settlements, and 
therefore older than the Norman Conquest, the names of 
which are not to be found in the Conqueror’s great 
Survey. 


Index to the Biographical and Obituary Notices in the 
Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 to 1780. Edited by 
H. Farrar, F.R.Hist. Soc. (Index Society.) 

AmonG the works most requisite to those occupied in his- 

torical, biographical, or genealoyical investigations, the 

most important is a well-executed index to the biogra- 
phical and obituary notices in the Gentleman's Magazine. 


A possible basis of this is supplied in the indexes which | 


already exist, These books are, however, of exceeding 
rarity, and are, when found, of little use in their present 
condition to the student. How much labour has been 
imposed upon the editor under whose care the first 
portion of a new index now sees the light is known 
to those only who have tried to use the old indexes, 
In these the surname’ alone is given, without any 
attempt at classification or distinction, and bank- 
ruptcies, biographies, promotions in the military and 
naval services, aud a score different things are all in- 
cluded, To one, accordingly, who knows about what 
date a biography is to be sought, a reference to the 
volume is an almost more hopeful task than a search 
through the index, which, in the case of a familiar name, 
includes hundreds of items, The best proof how futile 
are these so-called indexes is, perhaps, afforded in the 
fact that in the compilation of a full index, by which, 
when it is completed, hours of wearisome labour will be 
saved to the reader, Mr. Farrar has entirely rejected the 
work of his predecessors, and has executed the whole 
afresh. The first product of his valuable labours is 
now before us, and includes the names between Aaron 
(of Kidderminster) and Girardot. No fewer than 
10,000 names are included in this first instalment. Mr. 
Farrar is to be thanked for the boon he confers on 
scholarship. It is to be hoped that appreciation will be 
so genera! that not only will the present compilation be 
cowpleted, but that the whole of the work, the greater 
part of which is ready for immediate publication, will 
be given without delay. The arrangement is convenient 
and—a matter of high importance—the text is large and 
legible. A work worthier of welcome or more grateful 
to a large class of scholars is not easily to be anticipated, 
A few names which have escaped from the first list will 
appear in the shape of addenda. The second and third 
volumes of the index, including all names between 1781 
and 1870, is in active progress, 


The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, Being a Sum- 
mary of the Register of their Estates, with Genea- 
logical and other Notes. Edited by the late Rev. 
Edgar E. Estcourt and John Orlebar Payne, (Burns 
& Oates.) 

Tuts volume will be of much interest to many who are 

not members of the Roman Catholic communion, It 

furnishes us with a nearly complete list of the English 

Roman Catholics who were owners of landed property at 

the time of the accession of George I. In the year 1745 

a book was issued with a not very dissimilar title, com- 

piled by a James Cousin, who had been secretary to the 

Commissioners for Forfeited Estates. It is a very in- 

accurate compilation, but had its uses for the historical 

inquirer before the present work was issued. The 
editors have performed their task in a most careful 
manner. The notes they have given are mostly short, 
but they abound with minute details which will be of 
great value to the genealogical inquirer. A book of this 
kind cannot, of course, be read by any one except for 
some special purpose, but its usefulness can hardly be 
exaggerated. The pedigrees of Roman Catholic families, 


except those of the highest rank, are far less easy to 
trace than those of their Protestant neighbours, Secret 
marriages were not uncommon, and, at least in the later 
time, but few of their baptisms were performed in the 
churches or by ministers of the Anglican communion, so9 
that we do not find their names entered in the parish 
registers, The registers kept by the Catholic clergy are 
most of them of modern date. Many are yet in private 
hands, Others have been deposited in Somerset House, 
It is to be wished that all these precious documents were 
made safe for ever by being printed. 

Tur Bookbuyer,a summary of American and foreign 
literature, published by Scribner's Sons, New York, con. 
tains many interesting papers on bibliographical subjects 
including English correspondence on literary matters. 





Tue next number of the Portfolio will contain an 
historical eseay, by Mr. 8. L. Lee, on Lord Salisbury's 
house at Hatfield, illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton, 

Ix October next the eight hundredth anniversary of 
the completion of the Domesday survey of England will 
be commemorated by the Royal Historical Society, A 
portion of the proceedings will consist of the reading of 
| papers on Domesday Book and cognate subjects, offers 
| of which are invited by the hon. sec., Mr. P. E. Dove 
F.R.A.S., 23, Old Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 








Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. Nrxon (“ Michael Maittaire ’’).—The collection of 
classics edited by Maittaire, of which the volume you 
possess appears to be one, was published by Tonson, 
1713-1722, in 27 vols. 12mo. The ‘ Opera et Fragmenta 
Veterum Poetarum Latinorum Profanorum et Ecclesi- 
asticorum ’ was iseued in 1713, in 2 vols. folio. Licences 
such as you describe as granted to Maittaire are, we 
believe, not uncommon, 

Arqurs (“ Musical Query,” see 7 S. i, 487; ii. 33).— 
The music in question is to be found in ‘The Book of 
Musical Anecdote’ of Mr. Frederick J. Crowest (Bentley 
& Son), vol. i. p. 27. 

Jornatuan Bovucnrer (‘Cola Monti’).— This well- 
known work of fiction is by Dinah Maria Mulock (Mra, 
Craik), 

J. BE, Anseui (“ The damsel’s delight,” &c.),—This 
query was asked 7" 8, i, 430. No answer has been 
received, 

Wa. UnverniLtl.—Zacchante is pronounced as a tri- 
syllable, 

8. G,—Corvicer, otherwise corvisor, a shoemaker, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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